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#ectures. 


ERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
A COURSE OF FIVE LECTURES 


ON 
AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS 
will be delivered in the 
JEHANGIER HALL, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington, 


By Mr. WILLIAM H. HUDSON, 
Staff Lecturer University of London Extension Board, 


and late Professor of English Literature in 
Stanford University, California, 


On TUESDAY AFTERNOONS, at 3 o’clock, 
From APRIL 24 to MAY 29, 1917. 
(NO LECTURE TUESDAY, MAY 8.] 


Tickets for Course of Five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 
Single Lecture, 2s, 6d. 


kets can be obtained from the Hon. Secretaries, 
VEG. c/o the ed Extension Registrar, University 
of London, 8. W. 


Cheques to be made payable to— 
ALFRED P. GRIFFITHS. 





THE ATHEN/EZUM 


Miscellaneous. 


RESEARC HES, Proof- “Reading, Indexing, 
Revision ¢. M88. Good experience. Highest testimoni 
} ny ae dally. - —Mr. F. A. HADLAND, 15 Bellevue Mansions, 


Ht hag TIMES.—FOR SALE, complete, for years 
expanse to 1910 aby zt ; 1914, dous.n, ‘complete 291}, 102, 1018, 
jose years. e o! 
= Can be a Ty whe 
Tue Po Times for Station, G.N.R., Hadley Wood hive: Wb a 











Cype-Writing, Kc. 


SIKES & SIKES, Ato Mae, Offices, 


Socmerems ramith Road, v4 th MSS.: Pla: 
Actors’ Parts —— General, —— 4 ot ty 
written Facsimile tters 4 Sy Established 1898. 











AR. Shera ECONOMY.—For best work at 
FERRIS, 19 S Feral I Road, Porton fon, + “4 inl eee 





TY PE- -WRITING.—Are you satisfied with 
youset Authors’ MS8., Short Stories, &c.—For expert work at 
Foueguabie ble y men please write LAWTON "8, 102 Wool Exchange, 








RECONSTRUC TION.—Readers interested in 

the new Democratic WE LAY that is yx pouruns, Europe 
should secure a copy of ‘ a, : ey OF A LABOURER,’ a book of 
democratic verse from t 


Short dge forte ay or the bublisher, ERSKINE 
MacboNs D, Featherstone Buildings, Holborn. 
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Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second Class matter. 








Catalogues. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT and 
R. ATEINBON a eee 2 Toad. Fees eee sent post free, 








Susurance Companies. 
N OR WIcH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 





Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICKS, NORWIOH and LONDON, 


(London Head Office, 50 FLEET STREET, E.C.4) 


OHIEF 
LONDON; BRANCHES) “2, Bitchin Os (Marine and 


{a and 72 Lng be Lee Street, E.C,4, 
Accident). 





CLAIMS PAID EXCEED ............. £33,000,000 


Branch 


and Agencies throughout the World. 











Gadurational. 


CHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, 
LONDON INSTITUTION, FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C.2. 
ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND RELIGIONS. 


R ill begin on APRIL ‘30. Instruction is 
Se See ST encase et ton tach and cf Gate, ond 


ven in the principal Lan 
givens and African Religions and 0 Yustoms. 
For particulars apply to E. DENISON ROSS, Director. 





U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 


Wantage Hall (Men). St. Andrew's Hall (Women). 


1 (Men). Weasex Hall (Women). 
oa — it. George's Hostel (Women). 
The College me courses in Letters, Science, Agriculture, 


ng, Horticulture, Fine Arts, Handicrafts, Music, oo 
ther 
te Longe Gnivesity de degrees and for college and other yo 
\d certifica 
SCHOLARSHIPS IN ants , eva _Measouneene, FINE 
— .. “Onn ST. ANDREW'S HALL SCHOLAR 
sates pases boned open to women) and ONE MINOR OPRN 
Se CARSTP (en B (entitling Xo remission of Lod tuition fee of 201. pe 
annum for arts o! per annu 7 a science or agriculture) will 
be held is. te Gotten nyor?, Candidates must 


‘xempt' 
Kon before SEPTEMBER, 1917, and must be prepared to read 





hee i ts, science, or agriculture. Entries must be sent 
in fnby MAY 
N 80 OLARSHIP in FINE ART, of 301. per annum, and 
mas GREW SCHOLA HOLARSHIP in FINE ART, of 191. per 


annum, will Toned of poe in JUNE, 1917. Entries must 


beset MINATION for ONE or more SCHOLARSHIPS in 
Muate oo of about 26%, per annum, will be held at the College on 
bs al 12, 1917. Candidates must offer singing, pianoforte, violin, 
weal, Kae eae as a principal subject. Entries must be 

in by JUN 
tio ed Sch Scholarshi are tenable at the College for not 
= ey ne on R, 1917, and (with the exception 


three 
of the ns Andrew’ Jentina mchhclnerhip) are open to a, ee women. 


er particulars of the Scholarships, and ses of the 
btained from the REGISTRAR, Un rersity — 
Galler, ” aiediee FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, Registrar 








Situations Wacant. 


[HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
pn ne COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 

The ent invite for the post of 
parncreat Ne ofthe al The ee qualifieations are those 
that are required @ Brincipal of ay Women's College or School 

of high —! no p nosecsacity | have undergone 
hnical physical ing them: setven. The Principal has the general 
direction MF the en College, which comprises a highly qualified resi- 
dent staff responsible to her for the ® physical tra trainingot the students, a 
visiting staff, Tard secrete pomean’ | students, 2 Somectte staff, lady 


ho The sa en 8 = am, 
together with board and residence. The person appoin 

up her duties in SEPTEMBER, 1917. or 7 if poasttte. ~ ew 
tions, erorenganied hy three test imonials and three references, s) 

be sent to the College ressed to the HON. SECRETARY, = 
mittee of narnia not Iater than TURSDAY, APRIL 2%. 














COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTRE, 
LONGton HIGH SCHOOL. 





ASSISTASS MASTER by mayen et to commence work after 
Raster. Candidates should uates of « British University, 
foeligine for services with ie Forces. Qualified to teach Chemistry 

of snbject. and a ~—y ee ny J pe 
with extra lor Evening 
oom rT . be returned ‘os later ae Apnits, 9 ri applion 
ward ati envelope to 
wares s.. kop RD PRERMAN,| irector of Bducation, 
Bdacation Ufices: Town 





SERBSKI PESME. 


NEW NOVELS 





HE LOOKED 


(Next Week) 
LONDON: 





THE BOYHOOD OF SWINBURNE 
Personal Recollections by his Cousin, Mrs. Disney Leiru. 
from some of his private letters, which will not be otherwise accessible. 


With 8 Illus., cr. Svo, cloth, 6s. net. 


National 
Translated from the Serbian by Owen Merxpitu, First Earl of Lytton. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF AN ATTRACTION 
IN MY WINDOW 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 


With extracts 


Songs of Serbia. 


5s. net each 


By BASIL CREIGHTON 


By ROBERT HALIFAX 


11rr St. Martin’s Lane. 














‘To CURE—is the Voice of the Past. 
To PREVENT-—is the Divine Whisper of the Present.’ 





and we recommend their use. 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise make you feel languid—tired— 
@ little 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves. 


This world-famous natural aperient for over 40 years has been the standard remedy for 
constipation, biliousness, impure blood and indigestion. 

A Judicious Rule.—‘‘ Ist. Restrain your appetite, and get always up from the table with a 

desire to eat more. 2nd. Do not touch anything that does not agree with your stomach, be it most 

agreeable to the palate.” These rules have been adopted in principle by all dietitians of eminence, 


“A LITTLE at the RIGHT TIME is better than Much and Running 
Over at the Wrong.”’ 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ CAN NOW BE FREELY OBTAINED FROM ALL CHEMISTS & STORES. 


“blue ” 








Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 
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OUR PRIVILEGE 
TO HELP THE BRAVE MEN WHO ARE PRISONERS IN GERMANY. 





Over 30,000 parcels have been sent by the Savoy Fund to the British Prisoners 
who, in Germany, undergo a form of semi-starvation if left entirely to the tender 
ministrations of the Hun. 


The Royal Savoy Association for the Relief of British Prisoners of War works 
unceasingly to preserve—by a constant food supply—the health of these brave men. 


After the War every fit man remaining will be a national asset, and if, whilst 
subscribing liberally to charities at home, we forget our exiled soldiers, we shall have 
returned to us at the end of the War thousands of men with constitutions irretrievably 
wrecked, who, in place of taking up trades and professions, will be a further burden on 
the State. 

Funds are very urgently needed. 

With increased cost of food the parcels now cost £2 3s. per month per man. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the Editor of this paper, or to the 


Rev. Hugh B. Chapman, 7 Savoy Hill, London, W.C. 2 


THE ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
RELIEF OF BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR. 


Registered under the War Charities Act. 
Authorized by the Central Prisoners of War Committee. 























THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


APRIL, I917. 2/6 net. 
CONTENTS. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. By HENRY W,. NEVINSON. 


AN INDIAN CATECHISM FOR THE BRITISH ELECTOR. 
By Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN, Bart. 


THE DARDANELLES INQUIRY. By A. MacCALLUM SCOTT, M.P. 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S PAN-AMERICAN POLICY. By PROF. LINDSAY ROGERS. 
THE VALUE OF PARLIAMENT. By CHARLES E, MALLET. 
JOFFRE’S SUCCESSOR, GENERAL NIVELLE. By CHARLES DAWBARN. 
GERMANY’S LOST COLONIAL EMPIRE. By JOHN H. HARRIS. 


ON THE BRITISH SOMME. By LAWRENCE JERROLD. 


CONSCRIPTION FOR WOMEN. By ELIZABETH ROBINS. 
THE ARMENIAN MASSACRES. By LEWIS EINSTEIN. 
THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION OF RUSSIA, By PROF. J. Y. SIMPSON. 
“OUR SONS HAVE SHOWN US GOD.” By the REV. CANON ©. H. ROBINSON. 
ALSACE-LORRAINE. By DANIEL BLUMENTHAL. 


THE EDUCATIONAL USE OF SCHOOL GARDENS. By J. EATON FEASEY. 





London: THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY LIMITED, 
10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
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G. BELL & SONS Ltd. 





By Captain H. W. V. TEMPERLBY, M.A., 
F.R.H.S, Tutor in History and Fellow of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. With 
Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 
Captain Temperley’s book is the result of many 
’ study and travel in the Balkans, and bas 
three aims (1) to present for the first time in 
English a fairly complete and scholarly account of 
the Serbian nation ; (2) to show how the important 
strategical and geographical questions which are 
involved in the future of Serbia have been treated 
in the past; and (3) to put Serbia in its proper 
relation to Balkan problems and European policy. 


THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT RACE. 


By MADISON GRANT. With an Introduction 
by Prof. H. F. OSRORN, Author of “ Men of 
the Old Stone Age.” With numerous Maps 
and Plans. 8s. 6d. net. 
This book, which deals with the vast subject of 
the origin, relationship, evolution, migration. and 
expansion of Buropean man in connection with the 
phenomena of the civilization of to-day, should 
prove especially interesting to historians as well as 
to atudents of biclogy and eugenics. 


VENETIAN PAINTINGS IN 
AMERICA. The Fifteenth Century. 


By BERNARD BERENSON. With 110 full- 
page Plates and a Photogravure Frontispiece 
drawn from public and private collections in 
the United States. 12s, 6d. net. 


THE STUDY & CRITICISM 
OF ITALIAN ART. 


Tbird Series. By BERNARD BERENSON. 
4to. With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d, 
net. 
This new volume of essays by Mr. Berenson 
includes the following:—Leonardo—The “St. 
Justine” of the Bagha'ti Valsecchi collection at 
Milan—The four Bellinesque Triptychs from the 
Church of the Carita in Venice—A Madonna by 
Antonello da Messina -Nicola di Maestro—Antonio 
di Ancona—The Enigma of Carpaccio’s ‘‘ Glory of 
St. Ursula ’’—A Carpacciesque Madonna in Berlin. 
The First and Second Series are still 
obtainable. 


GREEK IDEALS. 


By C. DELISLE BURNS, Author of “ Political 

Ideals,” “‘The Morality of Nations,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, 5e. net. 
A study of Greek life and thought as an inheri- 
tance belonging to every man of intelligence The 
leading i*ea is that the Greeks valued sociability 
most highly. This standa out among the Greek 
conceptions of an admirable life and an ideal 
character. In treating of Greek literature Mr. 
Delisle Burns takes Socrates as the finest achieve- 
ment of Athens, and Plato as the clearest. exponent 
of nearly all that was best in Greek thought. 


THE HOPE FOR SOCIETY. 


Essays on Social Reconstruction after the War. 
Among the contributors sre the Loré Bishop 
of Oxford, Mr. J. A. Hobson, Mr. Clutton 
Brock, Sir Hugh Bell, Mr. Christopher Turnor, 
Mr. C. R. Buxton, Miss Margaret Bondfield, 
and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence. Crown 8vo0, 
3e. net. 


CHESS STRATEGY: A Guide 


to Practical Play. 
By BDWARD LASKHR, winner of the 
Championships of London, 1914. 2nd Hdition, 
revised. 52. net. 














York House, Portugal St., London, W.C.2. 








KINGSWAY HOUSE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 








A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
BY HBNRY NOBL BRAILSFORD 
Author of “‘The War of Steel and Gold” 
Crown 8vo, 336 pp. Three Maps. 5s. net 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS 
Their Haunts and Associations 
By WILLIAM GRAVESON 


Over 100 Illustrations. 7s. 6d, net 


Demy 8vo. 


Ready March 
WILLIAM PENN: 
Founder of Pennsylvania 
By JOHN WM. GRAHAM, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, 320 pp. Fully illustrated. 6s. net 
William Penn will for all time be recognized as 
one of the great Englishmen of the seventeenth 
century. 
Ready March 
PRESIDENT WILSON : 
His Problems and His Policy 
By H. WILSON HARRIS 
Crown 8vo, 256 pp. Portrait and Maps. 
America’s réle in the war trat. 
on the person of her President. What is Mr. 


Wilson’s true character? What is his record as an 
administrator ? 


THE CHURCH IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


By RICHARD ROBERTS. 


5s. net 


+¢, 





Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 
The first of the series of ‘‘ New Commonwealth 
Books.” 


Ready April 
WHAT IS QUAKERISM ? 


By EDWARD GRUBB, M.A. 

Author of “*The True Way of Life,”’ &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth limp, 1s. 6d, net 
Cloth boaras, 2s 4d. net 
Primarily a Study Handbook, this new volume 
from the pen of one of tbe bext-known of present- 
day Quak+r writers is remarkable for the fresh 
interpretation it gives to essential Quaker teaching 
and ite application to modern conditions of Society. 


CO-OPERATION OR CHAOS? 


By MAURICE L. ROWNTREE, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, 112 pp. 6d. net 
A Handbook for those who are seeking a juster 
and humaner Social Order, in which war shall be 
eliminated. Written at the request of the War 
and Social Order Committee of the Society of 
Friends in Great Britain. 


For Food Production 


THE FOOD GARDEN 
By W. F. ROWLES. 
Fully illustrated. 6s, net 


An excellent manual for making the most 
profitable use of your garden. 


A BOOK ABOUT POTATOES 


By WALTER P. WRIGHT, F.R.H.S. 
Author of ** Roses and Rose Gardens,” ‘‘ Garden 
Trees and Shrubs,” &c. 

Crown 8vo. Paper cover, 2s. net 


The problem of Food Production is likely to be 
a very urgent one during the present year. Mr. 
Wright's book will therefore be welcomed by all 
who wish to undertake the cultivation of potatoes 
in garden, allotment. or small-nolding. The book 
is full of practical advice on the cultivation of the 
potato as well aé other vegetables. 








HEADLEY BROS., Publishers 
Kingsway House, Kingsway, W.C. 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Bu REUBEN SAILLENS, D.D. 
THE SOUL OF FRANCE. 


With Portrait of the Author. Cloth boards, 
5s. net. 
The Rev. Dr. JOHN CLIFFORD says :—"‘ Thank 
ou for ‘The Soul of France.’ I have read it with 
een interest. It is an admirable setting of the 
story of the spiritual life of the French people ; of 
their struggles and defeats, of the intolerance of 
Church and State, and of the heroic fortitude and 
unflinching fidelity of the faithful. It helps us to 
see the France of yesterday and to-day. Few 
Britishers know France. Our antagonisms are 
over, but our ignorance remains. It is a great 
service M. Saillens has rendered to the Entente on 
the one hand and to the Gospel of the Kingdom on 
the other. The evangelist is rarely out of sight, and 
the throb of patriotism is on every page.” 


By P. WHITWELL WILSON (P.W.W.) 
THE CHRIST WE FORGET. 


The Life of our Lord for Men of To-day, 
Cloth boards, 6s. net. (Jn the Press. 
A new work upon an old but ever interestin 
theme. Mr. Wilson’s graphic word pictures an 
practical applications are most penetrating and 
informing, and his lucid and up-to-date treatment 
of the subject render the present book eminently 
one for “‘men of to-day.” The animated style in 
which the author portrays incident upon incident 
in the life of our Lord fills the narrative witha 
~ and freshness which is intensely stimulating. 
t is indeed a ‘* book for the times.” 


By COULSON KERNAHAN. 
HOPE’S STAR IN WAR'S SKY. 


A Word of Good Cheer and Consolation to the 
Sorrowful. 1s. 6d. net. 
With Prologue: ‘‘A Dream Picture in Darkest 
London.” 
And Kpilogue: “A Dream-Picture in Stricken 
France.” 

Mr. Kernahan is admitted to be “a man witha 
command of beautiful English, with exquisite in- 
sight into the poetry of life, and with the delicate 
touch of the rare literary critic.” ‘ All his works 
read like prose — so finished are they in form, 
so enriched with poetical imagination.” ‘Hope's 
Star in War's Sky’ is no exception, and will be trea- 
sured on account of the sweetness of its message. 


By DANIEL CRAWFORD, F.R.G.8. 
THINKING BLACK. cwzar zpirioy. 


Twenty-Two Years without a break in Central 
Africa. With 16 Half-Tone Illustrations, and 
4 Coloured Plates. 3s. 6d. net. Presentation 
Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 














STORIES OF HIGH PURPOSE. 
By MORICE GERARD. 


THE DAWN OF HOPE. 
A Tale of the Days of St. Paul. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, 38. 6d. net. 


By ALBERT LEE, F.R.G.8. 
AT HIS COUNTRY’S CALL. 


A Tale of the Great War. With 8 Coloured 
Illustrations. 4s, 6d. net. 


By AMY LE FEUVRE. 
DUDLEY NAPIER’S DAUGHTERS. 


Story for Girls. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece. 3s, 6d net. 

The story books of Miss Le Feuvre area perpetual 
delight in the family circle Refined in conception 
and gen'le in movement, they introduce our young 
people and their seniors—to life circumstances 
that are whol and bling, pr ted ina 
light that is entertai- ing and instructive. Parents 
may have every confidence in placing this book in 
the hands of their daughters and their girl friends. 


By AtBERT LEE, F.P.6.8. 
THE CALL OF THE NIGHT RIDER. 


A Tale «f Reforma‘ion Days. With 4 Coloured 
and 4 Half-Tone Illustr tions. 3s. Gd. net. 


MORGAN @& SCOTT LTD. 
12 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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ee eet CC TO TOL Ae 





Messrs. DENT & SONS Ltd. beg to announce 
that the First Large Edition is already 
exhausted of the 


New Novel by Joseph Conrad 


ENTITLED 


THE SHADOW LINE 


Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 5g, net. 


“The Shadow Line is literature—and great literature at 
that.”—Nation. ‘Here is a right good yarn, with the salt 
sea surging through it.”—Daily Chroniele. ‘‘ Faith in duty is 
the incentive—character the stake.” — Times. 


Messrs. J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., have also arranged to 
issue new editions of the following three famous novels by 
JOSEPH CONRAD :— 

Lord Jim: a Romance 

Youth, and other Stories 


Nostromo: a Tale of the Seaboard 





READY SHORTLY 


The Destruction of Merchant 


Ships under International Law 


By Sir FREDERICK SMITH, K.C.,M.P., Attorney-General 
Sq. Crown. 4s, 6d. net. 
This important work states the case for law and civilization 


in the great sea contest which marks what has been described 
as the last stage of the War, 





SECOND IMPRESSION 


Canada in War Paint 


By Capt. RALPH W. BELL. With Frontispiece by 


Bert Tuomas. Crown 8vo. Qs, 6d. net. 


The Scotsman says:—‘' These short prose sketches must 
interest any reader who wants to recognize the distinctive 
features of Tommy Atkins’s Canadian cousins; and their humour, 
fresh and entertaining always, can be more serious on occasion.” 





AN INDISPENSABLE GUIDE 


Food, Fruit and Flowers 


By WALTER P. WRIGHT. Fully Illustrated. 
Price §s, net. 


The author is the well-known gardening expert and author. 
Food before flowers is the new principle, though he does not 
neglect the latter. 


- 





SECOND EDITION 


The Necessity of Christ 


By Dr. W. E. ORCHARD. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


A clear statement of the place of Christianity in the Modern 
World. 








Messrs. DENT invite applications for 
their Spring List, General Catalogue, 
and Lists of Everyman’s and Wayfarer’s 
Libraries. Please send a Card to 


19 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 


























CONSTABLE & CO, Ltd. 


INSIDE THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


IN THE THIRD YEAR OF WAR. 


H. B. SWOPE, Special Correspondent, New: York World. 
Foreword by J. W. GERARD, late American Ambassador to 
Germany. 5s. net. 


THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE. 


STANLEY WASHBURN, Author of ‘Field Notes from the 
Russian Front.’ 56 Illustrations and Map. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MARNE CAMPAIGN. 
WHITTON. 8 Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


L. of C. (Lines of Communication.) Capt. 
JAMES E. AGATE (Army Service Corps). 6s. net. 


A HOSTAGE IN GERMANY. GEorRGES 
DESSON. Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LATIN AT WAR. WILL IRWIN, Author 


of ‘Men, Women, and War.’ 6s. net. 


PAPERS FROM PICARDY. The Rev. T. W. 


PYM, Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the 
Rev. GEUFFREY GORDON. 4:2. 6d. net. 


AT THE FRONT. The late Lieut. ALEC LEITH 
JOHNSTON. Introduction by Sir OWEN SEAMAN. 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE. Ramsay 
MUIR, Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Manchester. 68. net. 


THE RISE OF NATIONALITY IN THE 
BALKANS. R. W. SETON WATSON. Maps. 10s. 6d. 


net. 


GERMAN IMPERIALISM AND INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW. JACQUES MARQUIS VE 
DAMPIERRE. Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM JAMES. 
TH. FLOURNOY. 5s. net. 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH EDUCATION. 
Fr. DE HOVRE. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PERMANENT VALUES OF EDUCA- 
TION. KENNETH RICHMOND. Introduction by 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 2s. 6d. net. 


DAYS OF DISCOVERY. A Story of Boyhood. 
BERTRAM SMITH. 4s. 6d. net. 


HOW TO READ. Essays on the Art of 
Reading. J. B. KERFOOT. 5s. net. 


SELF-RELIANCE. srs. FISHER, Author of ‘A 


Montessori Mother.’ 4s. 6d. net. 


AN ANNUAL OF NEW POETRY, 1917. 


5s. net. j 


A SOUGH O’ WAR. CHARLES MURRAY, Author 


of ‘Hamewith.’ Paper. le. net. 








Major F. E. 


Crown 8vo. FICTION. 


THE ROAD TO UNDERSTANDING. By ELEANOR 
H. PORTER. 


HOBSON’S. HAROLD BRIGHOUSE and CHARLES 
FORREST. 


PINCUS HOOD. ARTHUR HODGES. 

THE REAL ADVENTURE. H. K. WEBSTER. 

KING, OF THE KHYBER RIFLES. TALBOT 
MUNDY. 


5s. net each. 


THE PLEASANT WAYS OF ST. MEDARD. 
GRACK# KING. 





Please write fer complete List. 
CONSTABLE &Co., Ld.,10 Orange St., London, W.C.2 
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Macmillan’s New Books 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


A Diversity of Creatures. 


Stories by RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Uniform Edition. Extra Crown 8vo, 
6s. Pocket Edition. fFecap. 8vo. 
Cloth, 43s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 
Bombay Edition. Super Royal 8vo, 
2ls. net. Edition de Luxe. 2 vols. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. [April 17. 


The Life of Algernon 


Charles Swinburne. By 
EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. With Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 


The New Pacific: British 


Policy and German Aims. 
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‘Athenzeum’ “ Circles.” 


THERE is now no doubt about the existence of a large 
body of people interested in Reconstruction ; intelligent 
interest is steadily growing. But it is necessary that it 
should be informed interest, if there is to be a public opinion 
capable of passing judgment upon the policies and schemes 
of Reconstruction which will come before the people in due 
course. 

We believe that the best way to obtain that public 
opinion, and to strengthen the conviction of the citizen’s 
social obligations, is by the method of common discussion. 
We, therefore, suggest the formation of Athenaeum “ circles.” 
A few friends, or a handful of members of any society or 
organization—religious, political, industrial, social—might 
arrange to meet weekly or fortnightly, but preferably the 
former, for the discussion of the articles in the current 
Atheneum, or of some special aspect of Reconstruction. 
Such regular meetings would undoubtedly prove both 
interesting and stimulating. Different points of view would 
be brought to bear on the questions under consideration, and 
new knowledge gained. As the “ circles” proceeded, interest 
in the vital problems of the future would be deepened, and 
the enthusiasm of the members would extend that interest 
beyond the immediate “circle.” There is undoubtedly a 
great sphere of usefulness before “‘ circles,” which, developing 
@ corporate spirit of their own, will become the nuclei 
of a consolidated public opinion. 

We shall be glad to have the views of our readers on 
this proposal. 


*,* After the foregoing was in type, we received a letter 
from the Secretary of the Bolton Branch of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, in which he says: “‘ We have 
opened a Reading-Room and have ventured to name it 
The Athenzum,’ and we are hoping to arrange discussions 
on the subjects you are publishing at present. It would be 
a good thing, would it not, if there were a few hundred such 
Tooms in the country ?” 
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Comments. 


HE outstanding event of the past month 
was the Russian Revolution. It was 
accomplished with relatively little dis- 
turbance. The Empire is being placed under 
responsible Government, and the administration 
is to be reformed. An article on the Revolution 
is published on another page. All that we need 
to say here is that, so far as the prospects of 
International Reconstruction are concerned, the 
new movement has added one more State to the 
number governed by responsible institutions. 
This will not be without its effect on the future. 
Irresponsible Governments will be in a hopeless 
minority at the Peace Congress, and it may well 
be that the rule of autocracies—always an 
uncertain factor in international relations—is 
drawing to a close. 


THE Prime Minister has reconstituted the 
Reconstruction Committee. The original Com- 
mittee was composed of ministers; the new body 
is non-ministerial. ‘The Prime Minister is chair- 
man, and the Right Hon. E. S. Montagu, late 
Minister of Munitions, is Vice-Chairman. The 
members of the Committee include Prof. W. G. S. 
Adams, Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., Sir A. M. 
Duckham, Mr. J. W. Hills, M.P., Mr. Thomas 
Jones, Mr. P. H. Kerr, Dr. Marion Phillips, 
Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, the Marquess of 
Salisbury, Mr. Leslie Scott, K.C., M.P., Sir J. 
Stevenson, Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb. We look forward with interest 
to the reports of the Committee. 


THE question of the minimum wage for 
agricultural labourers is not so simple as at 
first sight appears. It is necessary to decide 
whether the minimum wage is to be a money 
wage irrespective of such other allowances 
as exist in different districts. There will be 
considerable difficulty in estimating these, and 
they offer opportunities for evasion. As the 
income of National Service volunteers will 
include other allowances besides the money 
wage, it is suggested that the minimum wage to 
farm labourers should be paid regardless of other 
smaller sources of income. Further, it is im- 
portant that a corresponding legal minimum wage 
should be established for women and juvenile 
workers in agriculture, and we hope the Govern- 
ment will make provision for this in its scheme. 
Lastly, the method of enforcing the minimum 
wage needs to be carefully considered. It is 
clear that to put the onus of laying a charge 
of under- payment upon the farm labourer 
will lead both to collusion between farmers 
and workers, and to victimization if farm 
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labourers have courage enough to defend their 
rights. The responsibility for enforcing the wage 
the State has established must rest upon the 
State itself, and not upon the beneficiaries. 


By the time these lines appear in print, the 
House of Commons will have discussed the 
report of the Electoral Conference. There is a 
general disposition to accept the report as the 
basis of immediate legislation. A section of the 
Unionist party, however, appears determined to 
wreck the proposals. 


Sir STANLEY Maupe’s manifesto to the people 
of Baghdad shows more imagination than public 
declarations of the same kind usually display. 
We imagine we are not far wrong in supposing 
that it is mainly the work of a well-known British 
writer on the Near and Middle East. The 
document, in its style and general tone, is a credit 
to the British Government. The Prime Minis- 
ter’s message to the Russian people is also worthy 
of note, for its sincerity, its friendliness, and its 
democratic spirit. 


IT is impossible in a short comment to do more 
than call attention to the Imperial Cabinet that 
has met during the past month. Its significance 
as an admission of the right of the Dominions to 
a share in the control of British Foreign Policy 
has been generally noticed ; less obvious is the 
innovation in English constitutional practice 
that it implies. Discussing the proposal made 
by Sir Joseph Ward at the Imperial Conference 
of 1911 to establish a permanent advisory council 
representing the Dominions as well as the United 
Kingdom, Mr. Asquith spoke of ‘ those relations 
with Foreign Powers, necessarily of the most 
delicate character, which are now in the hands of 
the Imperial Government, subject to its respon- 
sibility to the Imperial Parliament,” and went 
on to say, “ That responsibility cannot be shared, 
and the co-existence side by side with the Cabinet 
of the United Kingdom of this proposed body... . 
would, in our judgment, be absolutely fatal to our 
present system pe pneactat Government.” 

The Imperial Cabinet is not merely advisory, 
but apparently executive ; if it controls British 
Foreign Policy, then what Mr. Asquith said was 
impossible is being done. The United Kingdom 
Government is sharing its responsibility with 
the representatives of the Dominions and India. 
If the responsibility of the Government to 
Parliament stands, then General Smuts, Sir 
Robert Borden, and their colleagues are in the 
same position as technical experts for whose 
decisions the Cabinet accepts responsibility—a 
curious position. If they are full and equal 
members of the Cabinet, it is not obvious how 
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the responsibility of the Government to Parlia- 
ment can be maintained. These statesmen are 
responsible, of course, to their own Parliaments ; 
but one Cabinet cannot be responsible to several 
Parliaments, which may differ. The difficulty 
Mr. Asquith stated does not seem to have been 
met, and the constitution is in a position of 
unstable equilibrium till it is met. 


A SUB-COMMITTEE of the London County 
Council Education Committee has been set up 
to consider education after the War. We are 
glad to learn that this sub-committee empha- 
sizes the question of the supply of teachers, 
as the existing shortage is the greatest obstacle 
to educational development after the War. We 
cordially agree with the Council in denouncing 
the proposal to make teachers civil servants, and 
with the suggestion that each local authority 
should submit for approval a scheme of education 
for the whole of its area. The financial pro- 
posal seems to us to be based on London expe- 
rience. Most local authorities will obtain little 
relief from grants amounting to 50 per cent of 
their net expenditure. The Workers’ Educational 
Association has suggested 75 per cent—a figure 
which, in the case of a comprehensive educational 
programme, would not lighten the burden they 
already bear. Apart from generous national assis- 
tance, there is little hope of the educational 
reforms which are so vitally necessary. ‘The sug- 
gestions that the general school - leaving age 
should be 14, and that ‘“‘ some form ”’ of continua- 
tion schools should be established for boys and 
girls between 14 and 17, are far too modest. 
The former would leave London and several 
other large authorities untouched, and therefore 
would represent no advance so far as_ these 
places were concerned. ‘‘ Some form ” of educa- 
tion may mean much or little—we hope that it 
means much. Progressive opinion favours 18 as 
the continuation-school leaving age, and it would 
seem to be as easy to introduce this as 17, if the 
supply of teachers can be ensured. 


Solitary. 


E moved his fellow-men among, 
And changed with them some forms 
of speech. 


His heart was separate from his tongue, 
They would not hear his heart beseech. 


Their needs were very like his own, 
Quivering in bodies numb and dazed ; 
They smiled and talked and felt alone— 
Did not their hearts look on amazed ? . 
E. F. 
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The Scope of Reconstruction. 


HE scope of Reconstruction is as wide as 
human interests and human society. We 
have been repeatedly told, until we are 
weary of hearing it, that the War has changed 
everything. It is certain that the great War has 
profoundly affected not only the structure of 
the national community and the relations between 
various groups and classes within it, but also the 
larger, if less developed, structure of human 
society as a whole, and the relations between 
the States of the world. We have learnt much 
regarding the defects and weaknesses of the 
whole scheme of human relations from the local 
to the international. Reconstruction is a series 
of related problems — international, imperial, 
national, local. None can say—pointing a finger 
to any one of these—‘‘ There lies the root of the 
whole question.” Each aspect is as important and 
as fundamental as the others, and it is impossible 
to consider one independently of the rest. 

The problem of International Reconstruction 
is full of complexity, though to state it is relatively 
simple. Human society as a whole has many 
problems to solve which are beyond the power 
of single States. World-problems as such have 
in the past generally been ignored. The world 
has been regarded as having no living problems 
apart from those of the States which compose it ; 
and world-wide forces have been considered from 
the point of view of State interest. In other 
words, the tendency has been for States to look 
at the world through their own spectacles ; their 
philosophy has been individualistic. The “ in- 
ternational mind ” hardly exists. International 
action in the main, though not entirely, has been 
negative, and largely concerned with the preven- 
tion of war. But there are huge constructive 
tasks awaiting the world. The relations between 
State and State, between race and race, between 
States and trusts, give rise to questions which 
require constructive co-operation among all 
States. The problem of International Recon- 
struction is that of securing international co- 
operation and participation in the work of the 
world. From this point of view the maintenance 
of oy important as it is, does not exhaust the 
field of Reconstniction. Indeed, to concentrate 
attention upon machinery for preserving peace 
may be to miss the real roots of war. Our task 
includes not merely the settlement of the War, 
and the establishment of means of minimizing 
the risk of war in the future, but also the piecing 
together of the broken strands of international 


life, and the development of new international 
relationships, both State and voluntary. 

How far there is permanent’ international 
growth after the War, however, will depend upon 
the goodwill, imagination, and determination of 
the States of the world. Great as the respon- 
sibility of the British Empire is in this direction, 
it is a responsibility which is shared with others. 
The Reconstruction of the British Empire, 
however, lies nearer to hand. It is a duty which 
devolves upon the Empire. Any shortcomings 
cannot be laid at the door of the rest of the world. 
The purpose of the Commonwealth is to be 
expressed not in terms of power or rights, but in 
terms of responsibilities. During the War the 
Empire has proved to be aspiritual unity. Unity 
is the outcome of a common purpose, and the func- 
tion of Reconstruction is to develop and realize 
that purpose within the four corners of the Empire. 
The politically educated peoples who dwell 
within it have a grave responsibility resting upon 
their shoulders with regard to those millions of 
citizens—the majority of its inhabitants—whose 
political education has but begun. The British 
Empire has before it the task of realizing a free 
commonwealth of free peoples. Concretely the 
problem is to develop the sense of unity, to 
preserve diversity, to discover the most fruitful 
relations which should exist between the self- 
governing dominions, and between the self- 
governing dominions and the dependencies. Here, 
again, as in the sphere of International Recon- 
struction, we are faced by tasks hitherto unper- 
formed. A constitution alone is not the end of 
Reconstruction; we have to find ways and 
means of utilizing to the fullest advantage the 
spiritual, intellectual, and material resources of 
the Commonwealth. 

How far we succeed will depend, not only upon 
Britain, but upon the rest of the Empire. The 
prestige of Britain will naturally carry great 
weight ; but the future is in the hands of the 
daughter peoples in a very large degree. When, 
however, we come to consider the British Isles, 
Reconstruction presents itself as a national effort 
at national regeneration—an effort to deal with 
our own questions in our own way. It will be 
generally admitted that the privileges of the few, 
vested interests, survivals of oligarchy, a cruel 
industrial system, materialism and ignorance, 
have held down the mass of the people, deprived 
them of freedom, robbed them of true riches, 
with unfortunate reactions upon the favoured 
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few. Britain is not the free and happy country 
it should be and could be. The onion of 
National Reconstruction is to strike off the badge 
of servitude wherever it be found. Proposals for 
dealing with housing, public health, unemploy- 
ment, and the host of questions we call the social 
problem, have meaning only in so far as they 
lead to this end. 

But National Reconstruction does not end 
with national problems. There are questions 
more under the control of the individual citizen 
within the city, the town, the village. Our local 
communities, almost without exception, are far 
from being worthy of a great people. Our 
towns are ugly, filthy, drab, yet often pretentious, 
and usually vulgar. Where civic pride exists it 
is usually pride in the past—which, however 
glorious, reflects no credit upon the present 
generation—or in the material successes of the 
present, which, after all, reflect little credit on 
anybody if the city is a place of weariness. 
There is great scope for Civic Reconstruction, and 
ample opportunities for the individual citizen. 
Why should not cities be clean and beautiful, 
with institutions of which the citizens should be 
proud? Such a civic revival would reflect itself 
in the homes of the people, and in our wider 
public and social life. 

The smaller the field of Reconstruction, the 
more detailed it becomes; but, however detailed 
—and however limited its scope—it is an integral 
te of our task. The higher the quality of 
ocal life, the higher will be the quality of our 
national life. Citizenship of the city is deepened 
by citizenship of the State ; the latter is enriched 
by the reality and intimacy of the former. And 
so it is with the larger Commonwealth of which 
Britain is a part. Citizenship of the Empire is a 
shadowy thing apart from real and living citizen- 
ship of the smaller communities. The finer and 
nobler Britain becomes, the finer and nobler will 
be the Empire—and not only the Empire, but the 
world of which the Empire daw so large a part. 
If the British Commonwealth be governed by 
public spirit, then public spirit will be a great 
force in the world. In the long run International 
Reconstruction rests upon the States of which 
the world is composed ; Imperial Reconstruction 
upon the nations of which the Commonwealth is 
composed ; National Reconstruction upon the 
smaller communities within the nation. And 
the outlook and purpose of these last are the 
responsibility of their individual members. 

n the last resort, therefore, we are forced back 
to the consideration of the individual, who is at 
once both the means and the end of Recon- 
struction. In the individual centres a series of 
citizenships—of the city, the nation, the Empire, 
the world—each with its own duties and respon- 
sibilities, and each with its own claims to loyalty. 
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We shall misunderstand the nature of these 
citizenships if we assume that they are, in essence, 
conflicting and divergent : they are complemen- 
tary. The wider loyalties need interpretation 
by the loyalties required in the smaller com- 
munities. On the other hand, the conception of 
the larger citizenships is a necessary safeguard 
against parochialism, narrowness of view, the 
glorification of the parish pump. Citizenship of 
the city and nation gives deeper meaning to 
citizenship of the Empire and the world. Citizen- 
ship of the latter widens the meaning of citizenship 
of the former. The responsibilities which these 
widening circles of citizenship entail are the 
burden of the same individuals. And from this 
point of view, though Reconstruction is as wide 
as the world, it is, nevertheless, a question of 
individual regeneration. Its aim is to establish 
sound human relationships, and to enable the 
individual to act as a worthy member of the 
communities of which he is a part. 

In a very real sense, therefore, Reconstruction 
is a matter of education, using the term broadly, 
which is to say that it is a human problem. 
Reconstruction is, in consequence, both particular 
and universal; it embraces the human race; 
it searches the depths of individual being for 
its meaning and purpose. Reconstruction will 
fail, however far-flung its reforms, however 
elaborate its machinery, unless its reforms and 
machinery meet with a clear response from the 
human spirit. 


The New Russia. 


N the days before the War Russia was as little 
[aon and understood as Thibet. There were 

people who read Turgenev and Dostoevsky, 
and who were full of admiration for the Rus- 
sian ballet. A few people remembered that 
Nicholas II. was the pioneer of the first Hague 
Conference. Stephen Graham discovered the 
Russian peasant, and his mystical interpretation 
of the moujik in his dirt and simplicity aroused 
the interest of the reading public. But the 
majority of people judged Russia on the state- 
ments of exiles, which is much as though the 
United States of America judged Britain on the 
statements of Irish emigrants. Russia was the 
land of those horrors the knout and the pogrom. 
It was a country which had ill-treated or broken 
faith with Finns, Poles, and Jews. Bloody Sun- 
day was regarded as a characteristic episode in 
Russian history. 

Even strong supporters of the Allied cause, 
therefore, viewed with apprehension the com- 
radeship in arms of Russia and Britain. The 
term “ our noble ally ” was used with trepidation 
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or acertain irony. Except for a relatively small 
section which with equal impartiality refuses to 
believe that goodness can come forth from either 
Britain or Russia, the people of this country 
have learnt that there is a Russia other than the 
Russia of the political exiles. This new outlook 
and sympathy is due to wider knowledge (in 
which the book ‘ The War and Democracy ’ has 
played no small part), and to the revelation of 
another phase of Russia during the War, a 
revelation which the Revolution of the past 
fortnight has completed. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether even now the British people 
realize either the potentialities of our Ally or 
their own responsibility for their due fulfilment. 
Yet events move rapidly during a period of war, 
and recent happenings in Russia must bring 
home to us her possibilities, the need for British 
support, and, what is of great importance, the 
enormous significance of the Revolution. 

Those who have been in close touch with 
recent developments in the Slav Empire have 
felt for some time that great changes were 
imminent, and forecasted almost exactly the 
events as they have occurred. The Revolution 
of a dozen years ago was a movement led by the 
intellectuals and the industrial workers, and 
supported, with quite different objects, by the 
peasantry. The leaders—all of them revolu- 
tionary spiritt—made demands for which the 
times were not ripe. The changes of the last 
few days, on the other hand, are not the result 
of intrigues on the part of irresponsible vision- 
aries, but the outcome of widespread discontent 
amongst all classes—landowners and peasants, 
Conservatives and Socialists, the Zemstva and 
the towns and the Army. ‘The War has united 
the people of Russia, and it is their anxiety for 
its efficient prosecution which has precipitated 
the crisis. The whole weight of the country has 
at last been flung against the forces which have 
played traitor to the national cause. The 
network of sinister influences surrounding the 
Court party, and therefore the Tsar, paralysed 
full freedom of action, and led to the “‘ removal ” 
of Rasputin. His assassination closed the first 
act of the drama. The more recent events are 
well known. Russia has spoken. The Revolution 
was possible through the support of all classes 
of society, through the adhesion of the great assem- 
blies and organizations—the Duma, the towns, 
the Zemstva, bodies whose experience during 
the War has been widened and strengthened. 
That it is a reality is proved by the fact that not 
only Petrograd, but Moscow, the heart of the 
Empire, has embraced the new order. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Russian 
Revolution is the most momentous event since 
the declaration of war. Russia has swung into 


line with her allies. It is by no means an 
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accident that the rival groups of powers now at 
war fepresent two divergent—indeed, contra- 
dictory—political ideals. Many of those who 
believed the powers of the Entente represented 
democratic ideals, as against the ideals of auto- 
cracy, militarism, and hegemony, felt that 
Russia was an uneasy yokefellow. But recent 
events have led to the overthrow of autocracy 
and the Germanophil elements which had sup- 
ported it. We are far from believing that 
Russia can step at once into democratic institu- 
tions on the Western model. She has, however, 
got a responsible Government which undoubtedly 
expresses the will of the people. The powers of 
the Entente can now claim to represent the 
democratic cause. On this ground alone the 
rise of the new Russia is full of significance. 

Will the German people, we may ask, appre- 
ciate the significance of the Revolution? Can 
the Social Democrats continue to close their 
eyes to the fact that the forces of freedom are 
arrayed against them? Can they fail to realize 
that democratic opinion the world over is 
unanimously opposed to them? It will be 
remembered that the Social Democratic Move- 
ment in Germany supported the War in the 
conviction that Russia was the enemy. They 
dreaded ‘‘ the Russian menace’’; they con- 
sidered the Russian people barbarians, and their 
bureaucracy reactionary. ‘The War was to them 
a defensive war against a semi-civilized, aggres- 
sive autocracy. Can it be said that “the 
Russian menace ”’ exists any longer? The auto- 
cracy, with its bureaucratic machinery, has been 
swept away. The “ barbarians”’ have estab- 
lished a form of responsible government far 
ahead of the form of government which exists in 
the German Empire. It may be admitted that 
Russia, self-conscious, free, and vigorous, will 
be strongly nationalist in spirit, or rather im- 
perialist. But there is little likelihood of ag- 
gressive imperialism, in face of the enormous 
internal problems to which her efforts must, for 
generations, be directed. 

The far-reaching character of the Russian 
Revolution is not without its lesson for this 
country. If Russia can make such strides in the 
throes of a great war, it ought surely to encourage 
us to consider whether we in this country are not 
capable of equally gigantic efforts, both during 
and after the War. A great people, primitive in 
many respects, shackled by inefficiency, bound 
hand and foot by an elaborate system of police 
and espionage, engaged in the greatest war the 
world has ever seen, has succeeded in shaking 
itself free and taking its destiny into its own 
hands. Such a phenomenon cannot but be a 
great stimulus to the people of this country— 
more fortunate in its traditions and in its heritage 
of liberty—to realize to the uttermost its still 
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unexplored potentialities. A well-known pub- 
licist recently said that after the War a revolution 
was needed in two countries—Britain and Russia. 
One has materialized; the other lies in the 
future. The revolution we believe to be possible 
is a revolution similar in its fundamental qualities 
to that which has just taken place, but, by greater 
fortune, unaccompanied by even the relatively 
small amount of violence which took place in 
Russia—a revolution in methods, outlook, spirit. 

This is due not only to those who have upheld 
the most precious possessions of Britain in the 
past and the present, but to Russia, which will 
ripen in large measure under the influence of 
British standards and British ideals. In giving 
the strongest moral support to Russia in the 
difficult times of growth which lie ahead. which 
is our bounden duty, we shall need to give of 
our best. Democracy is international, and can 
realize itself within the nation only through 
international co-operation and solidarity. We 
trust that in the future the New Russia and the 
New Britain will enter into a closer and more 
fruitful friendship than in the past. 

That great representative Russian, Dostoev- 
sky, said a generation ago :— 

“The significance of the Russian race is without doubt 
European and universal. To be a real Russian and to be 
wholly Russian means only this: to be the brother of all 
men, to be universally human. To the true Russian, Europe 
and the affairs of the great Aryan race are as dear as the 
affairs of Russia herself ; because our affairs are the affairs 
of the whole world, and they are not to be obtained by the 
sword, but by the strength of fraternity and by our brotherly 
effort towards the universal union of mankind.” 

These are noble words—words which, we hope, 
will be the inspiration of the newly conscious 
Russian people. Long live the Revolution ! 


The Philosophy of Power. 


3. 


HE complexity of industry is a fact 

! often emphasized by economists. But 
though its organization is complex, its 

The demand which it 
greater and ever greater 
control of the resources of nature. What 
it offers is Economic Power. The inten- 
sification of economic power, not only by 
mechanical appliances, but by the social 
organization without which they are useless, 
is obviously the characteristic which distin- 
guishes the economic system of the last 
century from that of the pre-industrial era. 
The difference may be one of degree; but, if it 
is, it is sO great as to amount to a difference in 
kind. A medizval chronicler describes how, 
under the influence of a great fear—the fear of 


principle is simple. 
satisfies is for 
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the Last Judgment—the appearance of Europe 
was changed about the end of the first millennium. 
“It put on its white robe of churches.” What 
changed its appearance eight centuries later was 
a great hope—the hope of the material progress 
promised by the organization of the mechanical 
and social sources of economic power. It lis- 
tened, and put on its sober dress of black. The 
concentration of power transformed man’s ma- 
terial environment as it had not been transformed 
since the last geological changes. Power came 
to him from science, and in turn made science 
its servant. The pursuit of power motived his 
great constructive achievements, and its attain- 
ment was the sphere of his most imposing 
triumphs. The ideal of productive power may 
fitly be called, indeed, the new “ Leviathan, or 
mortal God,” to which, if they do not owe it 
their “‘ peace and defence,” the majority of 
mankind in industrial communities certainly 
“submit their wills, and their judgments, and 
their right of governing themselves.” It is the 
source from which flow riches, comfort, success, 
oppression, poverty, and discontent. The Forth 
Bridge and the Panama Canal might stand as 
the symbol of the modern world, as the Pyramids 
stand for Egypt or the Colosseum for Rome. 

The note of the modern economic system is, 
then, the achievement of Economic Power. The 
need in man’s nature which it satisfies is the 
need for a control of his material conditions. 
That need is urgent and fundamental; and 
modern industrialism satisfies it, on the whole, 
with prodigious success. But there are other 
elements in human nature which require satis- 
faction, and to which society, if it is adequately to 
express them, must correspond. It is not enough 
that it should be the embodiment of power. 
It must also, since man is a moral being, be the 
embodiment of ethical principles. It must also 
satisfy his desire for justice and liberty, as 
justice and liberty are understood in the com- 
munity in which history has set him. If the 
organization of his economic institutions does 
not satisfy these needs, if it is in constant 
contradiction with them, it becomes a source of 
bitterness and dissatisfaction, which no material 
triumphs can allay, which begins by poisoning, 
and ends by thwarting, those triumphs them- 
selves. 

There is not, in the mere mechanical appar- 
atus of modern industry, in the mere fact 
that it calculates in millions instead of in hun- 
dreds, and uses iron and steam and electricity, 
instead of wood and stone and human muscles, 
any impediment to its offering such satisfaction. 
The doctrine that man can never enjoy a healthy 
economic life unless he returns to primitive 
economic conditions, that he is so completely at 
the mercy of his mechanism that he can never 
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escape from his dependence except by abandoning 
it altogether, is a reaction against materialism 
which is natural and stimulating, but which in 
itself contains an element of the materialism 
which it attacks. It is like the asceticism which 
shuns contact with a gross world, instead of 
seeing in it the distorted image of a divine order, 
which can be spiritualized by dedication to a 
more than worldly end. The moral quality of 
man’s economic activities and institutions, like 
the moral quality of war, depends on the spirit 
which directs them, not on the tools which they 
direct. There is nothing to prevent that spirit 
from being as generous and humane when the 
tools are miracles of steel impelled by steam or 
electricity as when they are a rough hammer 
swung by the arm of a craftsman. 

There is nothing to prohibit a system which 
is powerful from being also humane. But there 
is much to discourage it from being so. There 
is a temptation which can indeed be over- 
come, but which can be overcome only if it 
is known for what it is; and which, instead of being 
overcome by the modern world, has subdued that 
world to itself, and has created by its triumph 
the economic problem of modern society. Con- 
sidered in itself, economic power is neither good 
nor bad. It is merely an instrument. It is an 
instrument the quality of which depends upon 
its use, and its use requires to be inspired and 
restrained by exactly the same moral principles 
as regulate conduct of any other kind. But it 
is an instrument whose achievements are so 
impressive, and which offers such imposing prizes 
to the individuals and communities who com- 
mand it, that it creates a constant temptation 
to make its own further development an end 
to which moral considerations are subordinated, 
and to regard it as justifying types of individual 
conduct and economic organization which, apart 
from the economic success promised by them, 
would be repugnant to the conscience of mankind. 

There ought to be no difficulty in understanding 
how insidiously social morality may be under- 
mined by concentration on the achievements of 
economic power, because Germany has given an 
example of the way in which it can be under- 
mined by concentration on the achievements of 
political power. The War has revealed the 
logical conclusion of a certain temper and spirit 
in public affairs, and that conclusion is applicable 
far beyond the immediate range of military 
policy and international law to which its applica- 
tion is most obvious. Germany might have been 
powerful without being immoral, just as an 
€conomic system can be powerful without being 
immoral. Men need not fall when they are 
tempted. But when they are tempted and do 
not know the temptation for what it is, when 
they think it is not a temptation, but a golden 
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opportunity to be embraced without reflection 
or compunction, they are more than fortunate if 
they do not fall. In that mood the servants 
of a powerful State are encouraged by the sup- 
posed exigencies of government to elevate 
“reasons of State” into a dogma sanctioning 
any abuse, on the ground that the State has 
interests transcending moral laws. ‘‘ The State 
can do no wrong.” In that mood those whom 
a venien economic system dazzles with its 
brilliant promises are tempted to regard economic 
convenience as the final criterion of business 
conduct and social policy, and to justify by a 
vague utilitarianism the abandonment or prosti- 
tution of moral principles. ‘“‘ Business is busi- 
ness,’ and in business, as long as it conforms to 
the law, no wrong can be done. The end is 
Power—political power to govern, or economic 
power to produce; and Power is an end which 
seems to justify any means. 

The end is Power. When that conviction has 
become crystallized into a philosophy, whether 
academic and absolutist, or commercial and 
utilitarian, men find themselves in a world in 
which there are no restraints upon their will 
except their own temporary convenience. If 
impediments are adduced from another order of 
ideas, they despise them. ‘They deride them as 
slave morality, or as the sentimentality of 
unpractical dreamers who do not understand 
that the hard world of reality is governed by the 
will to power, by economic laws. They are 
conscious of illimitable vistas, and because they 
feel masters of a force that can do anything, 
they yield to a temper which holds that almost 
anything may rightly be done. Dominated by 
such a temper, economic power, which began by 
being sought as a means to a healthy social life, 
becomes an end which is pursued even when 
that life is menaced by it. It ceases to be the 
servant of society, and becomes its master. In 
becoming its master, it becomes first unmoral, 
then immoral, and then a tyranny, so that men 
despair of the system in hatred of its results. 
They dare not and cannot abolish it, for it is 
the only organization that stands between them 
and economic misery, as the State is the only 
organization which stands between them and 
social anarchy. There is nothing, indeed, to 
prevent them from abolishing its abuses, by 
insisting that economic conduct is bound by 
moral laws, and that economic organization 
must be subordinated to moral principles. ‘There 
is nothing to prevent them, except the spirit of 
the system itself. Its prestige is so imposing 
that they acquiesce in its philosophy, just as 
they tend to acquiesce in the political pailonoahy 
of a State which is successful in war. They come, 
by a natural, if illogical confusion, to identify 
economic efficiency with the creed which excludes 
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from nearly the whole of social life all except 
economic considerations. A psychological effect, 
which might, if known for what it is, be overcome, 
converts itself into a doctrine which appeals for 
its proof to the material achievements of the 
temper which has produced it. Men begin by 
thinking of productive efficiency as one among 
the qualities of a vigorous society. They end 
by subordinating their society to the purpose of 
productive efficiency. They end by regarding 
it as an economic machine, and men and women 
as part of the mechanism. In doing so they 
starve those fundamental elements in their 
nature which demand that not only power, but 
ethical principles, shall be expressed in their 
social organization. For the condition both of 
economic morality and of social freedom is a 
vivid appreciation of personality, because only 
persons, individual or corporate, can assume re- 
sponsibilities or exercise rights. By thinking of 
economic power not as a means, but as an end, 
men exalt the system which provides it. But 
they degrade personality. And by degrading 
personality they limit the sphere pr morality to 
the domestic relationships which are still un- 
systematized and personal :— 
The abuse of greatness is when it disjoins 
Remorse and Power. 

It would be superfluous to quote from the 
ordinary practice of industry and business ex- 
amples to illustrate the practical consequences 
of that iron creed. ‘The world of industry is 
almost as much a world in itself as that of war, and 
while, iike war, it is the scene of splendid virtues, 
like war it is apt to be guided by maxims and to 
tolerate conduct which would not be tolerated out- 
side the limits of its own particular sphere. Power 
can be wielded most effectively by an authority 
which can act promptly and methodically because 
it need consider no interests but its own, because 
it need waste no time in winning the consent or 
co-operation of men whose minds are slow, whose 
ambitions are various, and whose opinions are 
unenlightened, obstructive, or uncertain. There- 
fore the structure of industry is autocratic and 
highly centralized. Power is mobilized most 
easily by eliminating the element of personality, 
which, because it is spontaneous, is also variable 
and capricious, and by substituting for it, in all 
except a few select directors, the methodical 
routine of an orderly system. Charm is in- 
dividual. Liberty is social. But power arises 
from systematization and organization. There- 
fore in modern industry, whose characteristic 
is its power, there is, as in a mechanism, a strict 
specialization of different parts to different 
functions, so that each unit within the whole 
confines itself to the exact limits of the duty 
imposed upon it by those to whom the function 
of direction, itself a specialism, is confided. The 
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object being almost military in its simplicity, its 
organization is almost military in character. It 
is an arrangement for intensifying power and 
attenuating the checks upon its exercise. In 
return for his stipulated wage the worker surren- 
ders any claim which he might otherwise make to 
a voice in determining how his industry is to be 
carried on, and thus becomes an agent acting 
under orders compliance with which is the con- 
dition of his livelihood. He is not a partner to 
be consulted, but a hand to be engaged; and 
though, in developing an industry, it is as 
necessary to consider whether labour is plentiful 
as it is to be assured that coal is cheap, the 
mechanical energy to be generated from the 
latter is regarded often with a hardly more 
impartial detachment from all except its economic 
possibilities than is the muscular energy to be 
supplied by the former. In return for the wages 
which they offer, the directors of industry not 
only obtain a free hand in its direction, but 
divest themselves of responsibility for the workers 
when they cease to be efficient, or when a 
slackening in the pulse of industry makes their 
services superfluous. The subordination, which 
is the essence of the wage system, gives it some- 
thing of the disciplined power of an army. Its 
flexibility enables it to contract or expand 
according to emergencies. The former quality 
is seen in its perfection in the unified organization 
of a great combination, the latter in the fluctua- 
ting service of a shipping centre. Of course, the 
system does not always reveal the full rigour of 
its logic. It is tempered by the humanity, the 
prudence, the public spirit, of the individuals 
who from time to time administer it, as well as 
by the intervention of the State. But its direc- 
tion and tendency are unswerving. When it 
gives them free play, it admits within itself no in- 
dependent organ which can impede the execution 
of the orders transmitted from its directorate. 
It carries, at least on its lower members, no spare 
flesh. Unhampered by the internal impediments 
of constitutionalism, or by the external respon- 
sibilities of power, it responds to economic 
exigencies with something of the automatic 
precision of a magnetic needle. It is not a 
form of social organization. It is a powerful 
productive engine. 

A system so mechanical creates a creed which 
resembles it. As an example of the intellectual de- 
tachment of economic conduct from moral princi- 
ples, one might point, if it were profitable to multi- 
ply instances, to such declarations of policy as 
that recently put forward by the Employers’ Par- 
liamentary Council, or such types of organization 
as are becoming fashionable in America under the 
name of “ scientific management.” How does 
the former envisage the problem of Recon- 
struction? On what principles does it think the 
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social order should be built? One reads the 
memorandum, and all one can say is that 
its authors do not think industrial organiza- 
tion should be built upon any principles at all. 
It does not occur to them that there is any 
moral or political issue involved. They do 
not reflect that they hold their position be- 
cause they discharge a certain function, and 
that their right to be heard is contingent upon 
their commending that function to the com- 
munity. What they see is simply an economic 
machine, which is theirs, and a policy which 
seems to threaten it, because its motives are not 
purely economic, but are tinged with ideas derived 
from a rudimentary social conscience, a timid, yet 
dawning consciousness of social solidarity. ‘Their 
reaction is as instinctive, as devoid of moral or 
rational significance, as is the twitching of a frog’s 
leg beneath an electric shock. The exigencies of 
economic efficiency, they say in effect, must come 
before anything else. ‘Trade-union restrictions, 
Factory Acts and Public Health Acts, legislation 
enforcing minimum rates and legislation as to 
housing, must be set on one side. Industry is a 
machine, and no external force must interrupt its 
smooth revolutions. It is its weakness that it has 
been made slightly amenable to moral criteria. 
Its progress must a found in eliminating those 
alien influences, in becoming more mechanistic, 
more impersonal, more unmoral, than it was 
before. 

These, it would seem, are the ideas that are 
working in the minds of some of those who are 
most closely in contact with the direction of the 
economic system. Is it any wonder, therefore, 
that the changes which are made in that system 
from within should have as their main object to 
intensify economic power without reference to 
the effects of such intensification upon the 
personality of the workers? The movement 
towards “ scientific management” in industry 
has been discussed with, perhaps, more seriousness 
than it deserves. It is merely, at best or worst, 
the theoretical formulation of tendencies which 
have been working instinctively in modern in- 
dustry since its infancy. Of course, one can 
have nothing but admiration for the ingenuity 
which aims at improving workshop organization, 
when, as is increasingly the case, that ingenuity 
is the servant of a humane and liberal spirit. 
But much that is written of scientific management 
seems to rest on a mere desire to systematize 
more thoroughly an attitude which is anything 
but humane. To concentrate upon production, 
and to regard the producer as an instrument for 
attaining it; to divide and subdivide work with 
a single eye to efficiency; to make up for the 
Worker’s lack of interest in his desiccated 
drudgery by elaborate supervision ; to bind him, 
as far as possible, to comply with a standard and 
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routine of production imposed upon him from 
above—all this was clearly in line with the natural 
movement of industrial organization long before 
“scientific management” received its recent 
rather naive idealization. When it goes beyond 
that—when it takes the form of compelling all 
workers to rest every 40 minutes without moving, 
or of measuring hands to find a standard finger 
and thumb, and arms to find a standard arm—it 
is likely in the long run to be routed, even if the 
wretched workers were forced by submit, by a 
revolt of common sense against the solemn 
absurdities of this so-called science. But, though 
there is less novelty in its methods than is 
sometimes supposed, there is a real significance 
in its formulation, in its deliberate systematiza- 
tion of the spirit and tendency of industry by 
means of a self-conscious creed. The arguments 
used by its advocates state more effectively than 
any critic could do the philosophy that a single- 
minded concentration on economic efficiency, 
which is the temptation of industrialism, tends to 
produce. What is distinctive of the ‘“ scientific 
management ” which proceeds from the organiza- 
tion of work to the organization of the worker 
is not that it is the device of unscrupulous profit- 
makers for securing extra output without extra 
payment. What is distinctive of it is that it 
represents a sincere conviction among upright 
and public-spirited men that there is no kind 
of industrial organization, however mechanical 
and hostile to personality, for which an increase 
in payment cannot compensate the individual, 
and which an increase in output cannot justify 
to society. ‘There have been societies which had 
as their ideal the independent master craftsman 
or peasant farmer, just as there have been others 
which had as their ideal the great estate worked 
by the labour of slaves. The ideal of some types 
of “scientific management”’ seems to be an 
industry conducted by automata under the 
orders of experts. And, though its practice 
is often better than, as well as worse than, 
its theory, it is the ideal which matters, be- 
cause it indicates the movement’s tendency 
and direction. According to this new dispen- 
sation, instead of man being regarded as a 
little lower than the angels and guy: all things 
put under his feet, it is held that he best serves 
society, that he is most truly himself, when his 
conduct is least spontaneous and most automatic, 
and when the operations of his body are least 
disturbed by such incalculable remnants of 
humanity as volition, initiative, or choice. 

Such is the vision of human progress which 
floats before eyes dazzled with the illimitable 
possibilities of economic power. But it would be 
very unfair to pillory these ideas as the mark of 
some abnormal depravity peculiar to the classes 
who direct industry. It is the custom of society, 
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when confronted by the consequences of its 
principles, to turn and rend those whose applica- 
tion of them has been particularly novel or 
audacious. For a hundred years economists, 
philosophers, and statesmen teach that the good 
of the community is best served by every in- 
dividual driving the best bargain for himself that 
he can within the limits laid down by the law. 
A war supervenes. The opportunity for pro- 
fitable bargains is enhanced a _ thousandfold. 
One class after another—shipowners, urban 
landlords, shipyard workers—seize it. They 
behave as they have always been taught to 
behave. And public opinion, instead of con- 
gratulating itself that the lessons of philosophers 
have penetrated even into the counting-house 
and the workshop, cries and cuts itself with 
knives because it is paid full measure in its own 
currency! Mere students, however, will be 
conscious of their inability to ride several horses 
in opposite directions. Confronted by economic 
conduct or organization which, like scientific 
management or the programme of the Em- 
ployers’ Parliamentary Council, reveals the nature 
of principles by the merciless logic with which it 
applies them, they will not denounce the authors 
of the application. They will examine the 
principles. They will try to understand the 
philosophy of which certain kinds of conduct are 
the natural, if unforeseen and undesired, ex- 
pression. 


The Nation’s Youth. 


II. UNIVERSAL SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


HE case for adolescent education is 

! overwhelming, but the revolution it 
involves is by no means generally 
recognized. There is a_ disposition to 
assume that “continuation” schools for a 
few hours a week “‘ in the employer’s time ” will 
meet the case. Proposals of this kind betray a 
woeful lack of understanding regarding the real 
needs of the adolescent population. Not only 
are they ridiculously meagre, but they are 
dangerous. In the first place they will give a 
false sense of righteousness to the community, 
who will be led to believe that the standard of 
citizenship in the future is safeguarded ; in the 
second place they will discredit education, for the 
prophecies of those who believe in education will 
not be fulfilled ; in the third place their intro- 
duction will fritter away an opportunity which 
may never occur again, and the old struggle in 
the field of factory legislation for the diminution 
in the hours of labour, which succeeded after 
great efforts in obtaining small instalments of 
“reform,” will be repeated with much less 
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justification in a struggle to increase the amount 
of time devoted to education. Every time an 
effort is made to raise the number of hours’ 
instruction per week, say from six to eight, or 
from eight to ten, the same old arguments 
against extension will be used, only to be dragged 
forward again when a further agitation is com- 
menced. 

But, it may be said, we must move by easy 
stages and get what we can. The answer is that 
there is one thing, and one thing only, which is 
a real obstacle to a fairly complete programme, 
and that is the shortage of teachers ; even here 
the possibilities have not been explored, and 
immediate action might make the difference 
between success and failure. There is a fear of 
opposition to a wide programme—a fear which, 
though not unfounded, is probably exaggerated. 
Two things are certain. First, there is a stronger 
public opinion favourable to far-reaching educa- 
tional reform than ever before. Secondly, the 
forces of opposition will clamour their loudest 
whatever proposals are put forward, and there is 
no point in demanding the minimum when the 
forces of reaction will, anyhow, exert their 
maximum opposition. It must also be remembered 
that much of the opposition is really irrelevant. 
It may be well to repeat what was said in our 
previous article—the most important test of 
sincerity and determination in the cause of 
Educational Reconstruction will be found in the 
boldness with which we approach the problem of 
adolescent education. Anything less than a 
courageous and comprehensive policy will be a 
national calamity, and will lay a heavy respon- 
sibility upon the shoulders of all who com- 
promise and whittle down a real programme 
to something approaching a sham “ reform.” 

We may as well set out the programme which 
we believe to be necessary to provide for all 
young people of both sexes. Before we can deal 
seriously with the question of adolescent educa- 
tion we need a reorganization of the elementary 
schools. Primary education should be concluded 
at the age of 11 or 12, when secondary education 
should begin. Wage-earning employment out 
of school hours and half-time labour at the age 
of 12 and 13 should be abolished, the school- 
leaving age being raised at once to 14 without 
exemptions of any kind. Local Authorities should 
be required before the expiration of the ensuing 
five years to raise the full-time school-leaving age 
to 15, and powers should be given them to raise 
itto16. In the meantime the Board of Education 
and Local Authorities must take adequate steps 
to secure sufficient teachers, so that the universal 
full-time leaving age should be 16. Much fuller 
provision is needed for the voluntary continuance 
of full-time secondary education to the age of 18. 
There are not sufficient secondary schools, and 
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the schools there are contain a lamentably small 
roportion of pupils who are over 16 years old. 
Both these questions demand careful attention. 
But provision should be made for all boys and 
girls who do not attend a full-time secondary 
school to continue a half-time schooling until they 
reach the age of 18. 

The importance of an extended school life 
unbroken by industrial employment can hardly 
be overstated. Once secured, boys and girls 
would spend four valuable years of adolescence 
in a social organization designed to meet their 
needs. What of the life within it? The needs 
of the growing boy and girl are many, but they 
are interrelated. Physical, intellectual, esthetic, 
moral, and social aims must all be kept steadily 
in view. The school must be a community, 
with its own corporate spirit finding expression 
not merely within the four walls of the building 
through lessons, concerts, exhibitions, and drama- 
tic performances, free societies and clubs of one 
kind and another, and a common daily meal, but 
outside the school in the playing-field, the 
scouts’ or guides’ patrol, the week-end ramble, 
the summer camp, and visits to public buildings, 
places of historical or social interest, or what not. 

The school medical service, which stands not 
so much for drugs and potions as for a way of 
life, for wholesomeness, cleanliness, and sweetness, 
should have its place. Physical drill, suited to 
boys and girls, and therefore not military, should 
be a regular feature of school life, whilst there 
should be ample opportunity for games, for 
exercises of all kinds, for scouting and rambling. 
Closely associated with physical education (the 
results of which are both intellectual and moral) 
is the question of manual training. Specialized 
industrial or occupational training is not the 
function of the secondary school ; but a complete 
education includes provision for co-ordinating 
hand, eye, and mind, and for self-expression 
through the manipulation of materials and 
through opportunities for the exercise of the 
spirit of creativeness. ‘There should be sufficient 
variety to allow of choice of courses in these 
directions. There is no reason why girls should 
be confined to sewing, cooking, and laundry 
work, and boys to working in wood and metal. 
Certain kinds of wood and metal work would 
appeal to girls; and sewing and cooking would 
not be valueless to boys. So-called manual 
training has its place in the playing-field and 
the camp quite as much as in the school and in 
the service of the common meal, which should 
be undertaken by groups of pupils in turn. As 
with physical education, so with manual training, 
the results are largely indirect. They are re- 
flected in added intellectual power and supple- 
ness, in a stronger esthetic sense, in thoroughness, 
self-reliance, and initiative. 
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The type of intellectual studies will be deter- 
mined by the fact that we are considering 
secondary education. We have in view the 
wide outlook and the balanced mind. Conse- 
quently, the curriculum should include history 
and geography, a foreign language, natural 
science, and mathematics. We are not sug- 
gesting that every school should follow the same 
curriculum, or that every pupil in a school should; 
there must be both elasticity and variety. It 
is necessary to stress the importance of literature, 
art, and music. No school is a complete or- 
ganization unless they have an honoured place in 
its curriculum. But more than “ teaching ”’ is 
necessary. Plays should be regularly performed ; 
passages of literature should be read aloud daily 
in the school ; pictures, sculpture, works of art 
of all kinds, should be exhibited in the school, and 
visits should be paid to galleries. In addition 
to a school orchestra and school choir, there 
should be facilities for visits from local musicians. 
Whilst not every boy and girl can become a 
poet, an artist, or a musician, almost every pupil 
in a school can be led to an appreciation of 
beauty. 

These suggestions would necessitate a closer 
contact between the school and the community 
outside, which would be advantageous to both ; 
each would become more significant to the other. 
The proposals are capable of wide application. 
Why, for example, should not great travellers 
talk to pupils in schools? We can think of a 
number of ways in which the outer world could 
be of great assistance to the work of the school. 
A brief statement of the scope of the curriculum 
in national secondary schools, which all boys and 
girls up to the age of 15 and ultimately 16 should 
attend, will help to emphasize the need for these 
schools being higher schools with a wide outlook, 
and not truncated institutions organized to 
impart an irreducible minimum of knowledge. 

A school is a community and not a group of 
buildings. Material equipment is secondary to 
the spirit of the school, yet not unimportant. 
Elaborate expensive buildings are not the first 
need, however. For such an extension of secon- 
dary schools as we have in mind, costly buildings, 
if ever they are needed, can come afterwards. 
What we need is accommodation, with the 
beauty of simplicity, light, airy, and healthy. 
The huts which have been built for the military 
training camps could easily be adapted to our 
purpose. There should be ground adjoining or 
near the school for the school gardens and for 
playing-fields. Rooms will be needed for science 
and art teaching and for manual training. A 
dining-room is essential, and a library indis- 
pensable. The school library should be a branch 
of the local public library; which, we think, 
should be governed not by an independent 
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Library Committee, but by a sub-committee of 
the Local Education Authority. 

During the four years’attendance at a secondary 
school, the capacities of boys and girls will be 
developed and their possibilities will unfold 
themselves. It is part of the tragedy of em- 

loyment at an early age that choice of occupation 
is in the majority of cases determined by purely 
accidental considerations ; and, though the theory 
that every child is born to fit a particular niche 
in the industrial system is absurd, it is neverthe- 
less true that were entry into employment 
postponed until a later age, there would be fewer 
misfits and less waste. When boys and girls 
left the school at the age of 15 or 16 wage-earning 
employment would not be the gamble it often is 
now ; both boys and girls would be physically, 
intellectually, and morally better fitted to face 
the problems of industrial life, especially as they 
would continue to be sustained up to the age of 
18 by the stimuli of school life. The part-time 
schools, into which youths of both sexes would 
pass, we propose to deal with in another article. 

Certain objections will be forthcoming to the 
plan we have sketched for making the secondary 
school the social centre of adolescent life. We 
are sure to encounter the view that this prolonged 
education will not be “‘ any good” to a large 
number of boys and girls. This objection rests 
upon a false view of education. Because no 
amount of training will turn a particular girl 
into a classical scholar or a boy into a lawyer it 
does not follow that education is futile for either 
of them. Education is not something intended 
for “‘ clever” people ; it is a human need, indis- 
pensable if the best is to be got out of life, and 
put into life. Schools are not merely intellectual 
training-grounds ; they are also communities for 
developing social and moral qualities rightly 
expected from all, whether they be lady factory 
inspectors or tailoresses, doctors or street- 
sweepers. ‘To deny this is to uphold the theory 
that the mass of people is stupid, and has no 
better future than to be directed, and cared for, 
by the few who are clever and know best what 
is good for the many. Objection will perhaps be 
taken to the extension of the school age on 
grounds of the expense it will involve. The 
cost would not appear to be so large as is as- 
sumed. Suppose it to mean an additional annual 
expenditure of twenty millions; this amount 
represents less than 1 per cent of the national 
income, less than could easily be saved on drink, 
or on existing industrial waste. But even if the 
cost entailed were really considerable, it would 
not be an argument against the raising of the 
age of full-time exemption. The choice is 
between spending money on education and sub- 
sidizing low standards of life, slums, gin-palaces, 
and general wastefulness of life. But it may be 
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said: Can industry and commerce successfully 
survive the withdrawal of so many young 
workers? This raises an economic question 
which will best be dealt with in conjunction with 
the similar question regarding half-time schools 
to the age of 18. We may, however, point out 
here that the War has resulted in changes which 
have increased our net labour power by far more 
than the withdrawal of juveniles from the 
labour market would reduce it. It is not over- 
stating the position to say that there are no 
arguments against the extension of secondary 
education ; there are, however, some real diffi- 
culties. What is needed is a determination to 
face the difficulties, and constructive effort to 
overcome them. 


The Claim of Adult 


Education. 
II. 
HE need of the adult, we have seen, 
constitutes a claim to which a com- 
plete educational system would re- 


spond. It is a permanent need, which has 
found some expression and some response in 
every age; but it has a special urgency for us, 
who are committed to the great and difficult 
experiment of democracy, and enmeshed in the 
tangles of an economic system which is not 
democratic and which we have not learnt to 
control. At the same time it is a need that can 
be met ; an educational system that would meet 
it appropriately and adequately is no Utopian 
dream. There has been much fruitful if informal 
experimenting ; the claim has become articulate 
and organized; the desire for knowledge has 
been awakened, and the country is ready to 
respond to any offer of organized facilities for 
adult study. Finally, the method of the new 
education has been indicated by the success of 
the University Tutorial Classes organized by the 
Workers’ Educational Association. The question 
which presents itself to any one who frames a 
scheme of Reconstruction is: How is society 
to respond to this need? Is there in existence 
any institution or organization which can be 
adapted to this purpose? Or is organization 
unnecessary and useless ? 

Organization is necessary. Not the organiza- 
tion that consists of forms and rules, and aims 
at uniformity, but the provision of opportunities 
for study, in a public and accessible form, with 
the attractions that the public school has for 
the boy of 12, or Oxford for the boy in the sixth. 
Otherwise the desire for knowledge, that burns 
in every one at some time, will have nothing to 
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catch hold of and feed upon, and will die down 
frustrate. And the institution to which we 
must look for such provision is surely obvious. 
There is only one institution in the present 
educational system that makes any provision for 
the liberal education of the adult, and that is 
the University. ‘To the Universities the founders 
of the Workers’ Educational Association turned 
when they first articulated their claim. It was 
as gilds of adult students that the Universities 
orginated ; it would do no violence to their 
constitution to resume that character. They 
enjoy in this country a freedom from political 
control that fits them, as no department of 
central or local government can be fit, for the 
study and teaching of the controversial matters 
in which the adult is specially interested. Secure 
in the possession of their endowments, the older 
Universities have been able to establish a 
tradition of freedom of teaching that the newer 
Universities have inherited and preserved. They 
are self-governing, and can adapt themselves to 
new needs, if they will. Their spheres of 
influence cover the whole of the country, and 
their centres are the great centres of population. 

In a statement submitted to the Reconstruction 
Committee the Conference of Tutors of Tutorial 
Classes point out the real significance of that 
movement :-— 


“The Tutorial Class Movement is capable of almost 
indefinite extension. The conditions and expense of an 
intra-mural University education make it very difficult for 
more than a small minority of the population to avail them- 
selves of its advantages. The Tutorial Class, on the other 
hand, does not take its students away from their work, 
claiming as it does only a portion of their leisure. It does 
not take them out of their social class. Its cost per student 
is relatively slight. It extends, therefore, the possibility 
of University education from the small minority to the 
great majority of the population. 

“The experiment of offering University teaching to 
students who have had no secondary education has been 
successful, because the students were men and women of 
adult age and some social experience, who brought active 
questioning minds to the study of problems in which their 
class was vitally interested. Zeal for knowledge, as shown 
by the sacrifices made to obtain it, and social importance, 
as shown by the amount of ‘public work undertaken by 
ex-students, are much greater in the case of ‘Tutorial Classes 
than of most intra-mural University classes. The number 
of officials of working-class movements in Tutorial Classes 
at the moment gives them a special claim to consideration ; 
but it must be remembered that they meet also the need of 
the natural scholar, who has missed the ladder of education. 
And it is an error to suppose that only the man of exceptional 
ability can profit by membership of a Tutorial Class ; 
owing to defective organization many existing classes are 
not ‘selected ’ at all, and it has been established that the 
Tutorial Class system is of benefit to people of the same 
intellectual type as the undergraduates who spend three 
years in a University and fail to take a pass degree. Any 
improvement of elementary education or extension of 
facilities for secondary education will widen the scope of the 
Tutorial Class without making it unnecessary, since the 
need which the Tutorial Class meets, the need of the adult 
Who wishes to supplement his own experience, reading, and 
teflection by organized study, is a permanent and a growing 
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need. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether the demand 
for improvement in the earlier stages of public education 
will ever attract the popular support necessary for effective 
reform, if the level of education among adult voters is not 
raised by some such direct method as the Tutorial Class.... 
The development of the Tutorial Class Movement to the 
present date has done little more than show its possibilities.” 

Just as the Grammar Schools formed the 
nucleus of a national system of secondary educa- 
tion, so the Universities may be the ani of a 
national system of adult education. No great 
expenditure on buildings, no revision of charters, 
no expensive and complicated organization, are 
needed ; these things would hamper rather than 
assist the development. The essential con- 
ditions of development are two: nothing must 
be done that will sap the spontaneity of the 
adult educational movement; and the basis of 
such organization as is necessary must be 
personal. Let the Universities and the Board 
of Education make it possible for any group of 
men or women, who can give proof of their 
sincerity, to secure assistance in their studies, 
and the people may safely be left to form their 
own classes, find their own meeting-places, frame 
their own organization. All that the Univer- 
sities need contribute is the teacher ; he will be 
the sufficient link between the University and 
its new public. A corps of University teachers— 
selected after a scrutiny of academic qualifica- 
tions as careful as that made in the selection of 
a lecturer or professor, with some additional test 
to ensure that they can make themselves under- 
stood, sympathize with the special disabilities, 
and appreciate the special qualities, of this new 
class of University students—will form the 
foundation and the greater part of the super- 
structure of the new organization needed. Of 
course, if the Universities are to be able to provide 
such tutors, they must offer to scholars who 
undertake the work a status and a career con- 
sonant with its importance and at least equivalent 
to that of the present University staffs, Once, 
however, the Universities manifest clearly the 
will to take the responsibility for the great social 
task of adult education, everything else will be 
easy. The Government will be forced to supply 
them with the means ; apostles will go out from 
the present classes and form new groups as fast 
as tutors can be found for them; new types of 
classes, new methods of teaching, new subjects 
suitable for adult classes, will be discovered by 
experiment. Summer schools will become a 
more and more important part of University 
work. It may prove convenient to take houses— 
public- houses that have lost their licences, 
perhaps—in the industrial quarters of large 
towns, fit them up as libraries and common- 
rooms, and make them the centres of the Uni- 
versities’ extra-mural work; already such col- 
leges have been established by branches of the 
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Workers’ Educational Association and Adult 
School Sub-Unions. But the strength of the 
adult educational system will always lie in the 
spiritual bond that arises from study in common, 
not in any material embodiment in buildings. 
Not the least significant element in the movement 
for adult education has been its criticism of the 
excessive importance attached to buildings and 
equipment. 

It must be repeated that this development is 
no impracticable ideal. Already the University 
Tutorial Classes constitute no mean University 
in themselves— without buildings and degrees, 
indeed, but with more than three thousand 
students, of all sorts and conditions of men and 
women, and more than a hundred teachers. 
The work that has been done in them, with over- 
worked tutors, inadequate libraries, and make- 
shift organization, is University work, however 
ianndile that may be to the old-fashioned scholar 
who has never visited such a class. Of many 
testimonies to this the most modest is that of the 
tutors themselves in the document from which 
we have already quoted :— 


“The academic quality of the work of Tutorial Classes 
varies, and generalization is difficult. It varies with the 
quality of the tutor and the time he can give to each class, 
with the care with which the class was organized, with the 
number of books accessible to the students. One tutor 
finds that his students in social history will read Stubbs, 
Maitland, and Vinogradoff; others are satisfied if their 
students read ‘Townsend Warner’s popular textbook. 
Another tutor finds that from a quarter to a half of a class 
taking nineteenth-century industrial history will read at 
least Dicey’s ‘ Law and Opinion’ and Webb’s ‘ History of 
Trade-Unionism.’ While most of the essays done are of 
value only as exercises, some Tutorial Class essays have been 
published in The Economic Journal and other periodicals. 
Comparisons with the work of undergraduate University 
students are not helpful. The range of studies is not the 
same, social studies occupying a much larger place in 
Tutorial Classes than in other University work. The 
Tutorial Class student has had no secondary education ; 
the undergraduate has had no experience of industry and 
politics. ‘The Tutorial Class student comes to the lecture 
with questions and ideas that he wants to discuss; the 
undergraduate more usually comes with a notebook which 
he proposes to fill. The Tutorial Class student wants 
knowledge ; the undergraduate may want knowledge, but 
his immediate object is a degree. It is, however, safe to 
say that in the field of history, economics, and moral and 
political philosophy the work of Tutorial Classes is on the 
average not below ‘ Pass’ standard, and under favourable 
circumstances is of ‘ Honours’ standard.” 


Nor would such an extension of the Univer- 
sities’ functions involve any break with their 
past or revolution in their existing work. A 
most important and original suggestion in the 
tutors’ statement indicates how the extension of 
research and the better education of the under- 
graduate may both be promoted by an extension 
of University teaching to students who do not 
seek a degree :— 


“A great development of Tutorial Class work could not 
but react favourably on other University work. If the 
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differentia of University teaching is the combination of 
research with teaching, Tutorial Class work, involving as it 
does constant contact and discussion with men and women 
who are actively interested in, and possess some experience 
of, the problems studied, provides an atmosphere at least as 
favourable to research in the field of history, economics, 
literature, and the mental and moral sciences as that of 
intra-mural teaching. The development of the Tutorial 
Class system would provide the newer Universities with such 
a staff of teachers as would make possible the adoption of a 
tutorial system inside the University—a different thing from 
using Tutorial Classes to eke out the inadequate salaries 
of lecturers whose real work is inside the University. At 
the same time it would remove the reproach that Universities 
are institutions designed for the benefit of the middle and 
upper classes, with such members only of the working class 
as are endeavouring to leave that class.” 

Other desirable developments are equally 
dependent on an increase in the element of dis- 
interested study in Universities. ‘The leaders 
of the school-teaching profession are dissatisfied 
with the segregation of future teachers in training 
colleges ; the more liberal advocates of technical 
instruction are anxious that technical instruction 
should be given in an atmosphere that is not 
exclusively technical; both look to a closer 
association with the Universities, by the affilia- 
tion of training colleges and technical institutes, 
and the temporary transfer of students, to cure 
the defects of the present system. But the 
modern Universities are themselves engaged 
almost exclusively in producing school teachers 
and technical experts; such association as is 
proposed would have the effect of assimilating 
the Universities to the specialized colleges, and 
the latter to the Universities. And the Uni- 
versities must always be in danger of becoming 
technical and odhesinadl institutions, unless 
they can base themselves upon a great body of 
students whose sole motive is the disinterested 
desire for knowledge. Such a body is to be 
found in the adult population; it can be re- 
cruited only if the Universities will forget for a 
moment that they have the power to give 
degrees, and treat the student who does not seek 
a degree as of equal importance with the student 
who does. It is absurd that a course of lectures 
should be given if a single undergraduate offers 
himself, while scores and hundreds of eager 
students have to be turned away, because the 
Universities will not supplymore Tutorial Classes. 

No revolutionary change in organization, then, 
is needed to make of the Universities the in- 
stitution we seek, an institution that will meet 
the claim of the adult to the fullest educational 
opportunity. But a revolution in ideas and 
outlook is needed. Neither the public nor the 
heads of the educational administration have 
made up their minds what they want the 
Universities to be. The administrator’s view 
is perhaps expressed in the depressing phrase 
“the technical school of the brain-working 
classes ’’—as if manual workers did not use their 
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brains, and professional men always did—a view 
that leads inevitably to the exploitation of the 
Universities in the interest of a materialist ideal 
that measures welfare by output, and regards 
education merely as a weapon in an international 
commercial struggle. The popular view would 
seem to be that a University is a building. Since 
the older Universities happen to contain a 
number of examples of domestic Gothic, the new 
non-residential Universities are mostly in that 
style (or in the late Sir Alfred Waterhouse’s 
improvement upon it) ; and we have laboratories 
crowded into inconvenient gables, and Gothic 
facades clapped on to weaving sheds. 

Progress is dependent on our reaching a clear 
and adequate conception of what a University 
should be. A cynic in one of the older Univer- 
sities once described the modern University as 
a kind of University settlement, planted among 
the industrial rich instead of among the industrial 
poor. The description will serve, provided we 
remember that the real justification of the 
University settlement is the education that the 
University man derives from contact with a 
harder life than his own. In the ideal University 
the unreal and dangerous opposition between 
academic and practical will be overcome ; theor 
will be associated with practice ; the student wil 
be in touch with affairs, and the man of affairs 
will study principles. This is the conception 
of the Decentralized University ; in it is implied 
the conception of the University as the centre of 
adult education which has been urged in this 
article. By this conception a liberal education— 
the ideal for which in the main the English 
Universities have stood—is brought within the 
reach of all who can be moved to ask for it; 
the democratic claim of full educational facilities 
for all is reconciled with the economic impossi- 
bility of sending every one for three years to 
college. ‘Towards this ideal the newer Univer- 
sities may be moving ; the administrative changes 
involved and the development so far of adult 
education are so slight that it is difficult to 
judge. But the workers will not for long be 
satisfied with the crumbs that fall from the 
undergraduate’s table. When the full signi- 
ficance of their claim is realized, we shall be able 
to judge whether a revolutionary change in 
ideas and outlook has taken place in the Univer- 
sities, and to forecast their future accord- 
ingly. Democracy has a place, but only a 
subordinate place, for technical schools for the 
brain-working classes; there is no limit to the 
influence in a democracy of a fellowship that 
believes that ‘‘ wherever two or three are gathered 
together in the search for truth, there is the 
University.” 
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Art and Life. 


Dialect and _ Politics. 


AM a Yorkshireman bred and born who 
I has spent most of his life amid the chimney- 

stacks of the West Riding, with occasional 
journeys to the moors and up the dales. The 
fates have exiled me, with the result that I feel 
more a Yorkshireman than ever before. I can 
never understand why Scotsmen are considered 
cultured and yet allowed to inflict their foreign 
accent upon us, whilst an Englishman from, say, 
Yorkshire or Derbyshire is counted vulgar if he 
speaks in his native dialect, and educated if he 
adopts the pronunciation of the South, with its 
mutilated vowels. It may be that the Scotsman 
cannot help saying “ pairrson ”’ for “‘ person ”’ ; it 
is difficult to speak a foreign language. But I can- 
not see why the Yorkshireman should not speak 
his language in his way, and say “ off” instead 
of “ orf,” and “ glass ’’ instead of “‘ glahss.”’ 

I am moved to the defence of the Yorkshire 
dialect as a medium of expression by the publica- 
tion of a volume of Yorkshire dialect poems,* 
edited by Prof. Moorman, who, though a Cornish- 
man, I believe, by birth, has adopted, and been 
adopted by, Yorkshire. It is a proper thing that 
a Professor of Literature in a Yorkshire Univer- 
sity should treat dialect seriously. Dr. Moorman, 
I have been told, spends much of his leisure time 
collecting scraps of dialect with the aid of a 
dictaphone, and he is a master of the dialects of 
the county of York. His introduction to the 
volume contains a scholar’s estimate of the place 
of Yorkshire dialect poetry in our literature and 
of its intrinsic quality. The selections which 
Dr. Moorman gives us range from broad humour 
to poignant tragedy, and cover examples of the 
different dialects of the county. There is at 
least one grave omission in the volume, due to 
Prof. Moorman’s modesty. I should have liked 
to see in it his own poem ‘ Cambodunum,’ which 
was published in the Transactions of the Yorkshire 
Dialect Society. Occasionally I hear it recited 
at working-class gatherings in Yorkshire, where 
it is received with great acclamation. I cannot 
review poetry, and it is futile to quote it to people 
who do not understand it, but I want to insist on 
its value for those who can understand it. The 
preservation of dialect—and all that it means— 
is a national problem of considerable importance. 

England is vanishing, except as a geographical 
expression denoting a territory governed by 
Scotsmen, Welshmen, and Irishmen. It is true 
that the late Prime Minister was an Englishman 

* Yorkshire Dialect Poems (1673-1915) and Traditional 


Poems. Compiled by F. W. Moorman. (Sidgwick & Jack- 
son, paper, Is. net; cloth, 2s. net.) 
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from Yorkshire, but he represented in Parliament 
a Scottish constituency. I have no objection 
to Welshmen governing Wales, Irishmen govern- 
ing Ireland, and Scotsmen governing Scotland, 
and all of us within the British Empire co- 
operating in the task of its general government ; 
but I have a strong objection to the Celtic 
fringe governing England—or alternatively ignor- 
ing its problems. As a great believer in the 
principle of nationality I am strongly opposed to 
the system whereby Irish, Welsh, Scotch, and Im- 
perial and foreign problems are dealt with to 
the exclusion of the needs of the English people. 
A Scotsman who wanders over the earth is a 
Scotsman first and a citizen of the British 
Empire second, and so with the native of Ireland 
or Wales. But an Englishman in the larger world 
is either a member of the great and glorious 
British Empire, or he naively tells you he comes 
from Manchester. He tends, therefore, to lose 
himself amid the vapours of Imperialism or in the 
tortuous byways of his own town. Neither 
Imperialism nor parochialism is as full of 
meaning as it should be, unless they are linked 
together by the national spirit. 

England should cease to be a submerged 
nationality ; it must become free—free to develop 
its own distinctive national life and institutions, 
which logically carries with it the freedom of its 
parts to grow and express themselves in dialect, 
and in local institutions of their own. Diversity 
is a necessity to vigorous national life. Scotland 
has its Highlanders and Lowlanders ; Ireland has 
its Ulstermen and Nationalists—a fact which will 
ultimately help in making a better Ireland than 
a country full of Ulstermen or Nationalists alone 
could ever be. These sub-nationalities have their 
value. And when English nationality has been 
proclaimed, there will emerge sub-nationalities. 
The North and the South are as distinct from 
each other as the Highlands from the Lowlands 
of Scotland. Each has its own contribution to 
make to our national life. 

Now, I believe in the future of Yorkshire as a 
member of the group of sub-nationalities in the 
Northern Province. Equally I believe in the 
future of Kent as a sub-nationality in the 
Southern Province of England. As a provincial, 
I believe in the provincials and their importance. 
The real England is the England of the pro- 
vincials. London is not typically English. The 
heart of England is to be found in the provinces ; 
its main nerve-centre is London. England will 
be governed by the English in a real sense when 
the country becomes less amorphous and its 
various elements more individualized ; when we 
send to limbo the fictitious “ average English- 
man,” and realize that England is inhabited by 
Cornishmen and Yorkshiremen, by Kentishmen 
and East Anglians. 
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All this seems very remote from Yorkshire 
dialect poetry ; but it is really vitally connected 
with it. I should be sorry to see dialect, local 
colour, local institutions, and all the manifesta- 
tions of sub-nationality fall into decay before the 
rise of the generalized Englishman with a 
generalized language, generalized habits, and 
generalized institutions. One of the aspects of 
Reconstruction, it seems to me, is the regenera- 
tion of local life and society and local patriotism. 
I have no detailed policy to advocate; but I 
know that every Yorkshireman has a strong 
attachment to the broad acres of the county, and 
I feel that this affection might be made the basis 
of a new literature and a new drama, and, 
perhaps, of a new art. The same, I am sure, is 
true of all other provincials. We have in the 
past been pressed into a general mould which 
does not fit us, and it is time we made our own. 

TYKE. 


Of Holidays. 


RE there any in England depraved 
A eet to have thought with me 

that war interferes with holidays? 
It is a thought which comes unbidden, and 
the sharp sting of remorse follows at its heels. 
Yet need we repent of the feeling to which 
it owes its birth? Germany and England are 
at war; it may be cruel necessity; but war 
in France and in Italy? There is an incongruity 
in the thought which pleads its own cause. We 
owe them a great debt for the irresponsible 
happiness that a holiday brings—that blessed 
feeling of being in another man’s land, where 
picturesque rags are no reproach to us, and where 
even picturesque dirt, mitigated by Cook and 
the Automobile Club, has its delights. 

There is a moment in spring when the sense of 
duty vanishes, when our hearts and minds flee 
southward. It may be days of fog and snow in 
Midland cities, or it may be the unsatisfying 
gleam of pink almond blossom across a London 
square that marks our desertion. But whatever 
the cause, there comes to us the memory of 
blue upon blue—the sky, the lake, the mountain- 
side, with its embroidery of peach-blossom, as 
one sees it only in North Italy :— 

I, even I, for a zenith of sun 


Cry, to refresh me, nourish my blood : 
O for a day of the long light, one ! 


Then in the old days we left England in a 
snowstorm, driving to the station past chilled 
primroses and willow-catkins, crossing in a 
tumult of miseries. The first gleam of pleasure 
came in the dinner on the train—in the blue-grey 
earthenware of the P.L.M.; in the very bread 
with its salty flavour, inciting us to drink ; in the 
over-heated carriage; and, above all, in the 
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foreign tongue, with its pleasant pedantries, its 
courtesy, and its amiable circumlocutions. Who 
does not know that blessed feeling that in a 
foreign tongue one need not speak the truth? 

‘Best trust the happy moments,” says a 
poet who can afford to despise the convention 
of pessimism. Let us count them first, and 
judge if they be worthy of our trust. 

First there is the day in Paris, when we cut 
lectures and abandoned a projected expedition 
to Pere-la-Chaise, and went out to Montlhery, 
seeking a tower, driven thereto partly by the 
graphic appeals of French medizval historians, 

artly by the sight of the forced lilacs in the 
Eiosk at the corner of the Boulevard St. Michel. 
There is the memory of that hot April sunshine 
at Chartres, yielding no whit to the glory of the 
light and shadow of June, and that clear sunny 
outline, grey-green or white against the blue, 
with never a smudge or soil of smoke upon its 
stones, or upon the saints who gather round its 
doorways. 

There are the undying days in Provence, grey 
days on the Camargue, sunny days in Nicolete’s 
garden at Beaucaire, where the iris covers the 
‘seen gt and we pick our steps carefully 
etween the purple and sulphur flowers which 
invite destruction. There is the shadow of the 
great crucifix at Avignon, turning as if in reproach 
away from the forbidding aspect of the papal 
fortress ; the glowing beauty of our guide, who 
welcomed us as old friends because he had 
watched us wandering for as long as three days, 
and who overwhelmed us with apocryphal in- 
formation concerning l’empire pontifical, and 
with unintelligible streams of his native tongue 
when he tried to tell of the beauty of Provence ; 
the warm yellow stone and the eternal power of 
the Pont du Gard, uniting such fragrant banks 
as never were ; the palimpsest of history at Les 
Baux, ranging from the marks of the Roman pick 
to the advertisement of to-day, maison troglodyte 
a vendre. 


We go on to count the first run down the Mont 
Cenis, with the snow disappearing on every side, 
and the welcome sharp sting of the air beating 
in at the window; or to remember the peach- 
trees which mark the real Italy at Airolo, gleaming 
bright against the bare sides of the St. Gotthard. 
Memories float around—of splendid emperors 
with their trains gathering together at Bellinzona, 
or Chiavenna, for a moment’s pause before 
bringing peace or the sword to their southern 
lands ; memories of Samuel Butler in search of 
alps and sanctuaries, or even of the path to Rome, 
with its half-mocking utterance of the eternal 
lure of Italy. 

There was Easter Eve on Lake Maggiore, the 
steamer crowded with heavily-laden peasants, 


making their way homeward in the gathering 
gloom, while the inadvertent travellers landed 
upon the Isola dei Pescatori in the darkness, with 
no remedy but a blind trust in the unfailing 
courtesy of the boatmen. A cypress and a 
pink-washed campanile suffice to make up the 
picture which stays with us through life. It 
needs not the long walk down the mountain-side 
—four and a half solid hours down hill—which 
ends in the jewel-like beauty of Orta, lake and 
town. It needs not the violet-strewn banks 
around Pavia, in the fields to which one escapes, 
half guiltily, from the studied perfection of the 
Certosa, where the monks were used to “ think 
upon death.” 

Yet these are all of the uncounted wealth of 
beauty which awaits our coming. They do but 
lead up to the new Canticle of the Creatures, the 
Laudes Italie of Joergensen, which enfolds in it 
all that we can express of our love for foreign 
lands :— 


“ Blessed be God for the long white road, white and 
solitary, which leads me unwaveringly to the white cities 
of the far-off mountains !....And blessed be God for these 
innumerable cities of Italy, for Rome and for Florence, for 
Pistoia and Lucca, for Genoa and Rapallo, for Assisi and 
Perugia, and for the little village of La Rocca among the 
Umbrian hills !....And blessed be God for all the land of 
Italy, for the little that I have yet seen as for all that my 
soul longs to know of it.” 


. . 


So we count. Is it true that “ the days that 
make us happy make us wise”? Is this the 
past which renders us “ less fearful of the certain 
grave”? Is this the true fellowship of man, 
the solidarity of nations, the inspiration of our 
strife for peace? Who shallsay? Meanwhile 
we work, as they work. A. E. L. 


A Working-Man’s View 
of Reconstruction. 
«“ N= RECONSTRUCTION ” 


seems in a fair way to become 

popularized. The printing press and 
the platform are busy with it. “Reconstruc- 
tion” programmes are being formulated by 
both responsible and _ irresponsible groups 
of people. Government Reconstruction Com- 
mittees are meeting with due solemnity and 
secrecy. There is a grave danger that the term 
will become so comprehensive in its application 
as to become wholly confusing, if not positively 
dangerous. Like many other terms and phrases 
popular in the past, it is becoming a mere peg on 
which wise and foolish ideas, and selfish and 
unselfish proposals on everyday problems, are 
being hung by their propagandists. Sects and 
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interests are justifying their demands in the 
name of “ National Reconstruction” just in 
the same way as they have in the past justified 
their demands in the name of God, or British 
trade, or social reform. ‘The interesting feature 
of the ideas and proposals being put forward is 
that while they purport to be measures which 
are the expression of a “‘ new spirit in the nation,” 
and by which the nation is to be rehabilitated 
after the ravages of the War, at least go per cent 
would have actually been in the range of public 
discussion had there been no war at all. Under 
the new canopy of National Reconstruction we 
find all the old ‘“‘ reforms”: tariff reform, 
consular reform, “ social”? reform, temperance 
reform, educational reform, and the rest. There 
is the old, old cry for the Government “ to do 
something,” and the equally old cry that the 
Government of the day is too inept to do 
anything. 

What, in my opinion, is needed to make National 
Reconstruction an idea which will purge, purify, 
and recreate the nation is not a glorification of 
the old “‘ reforms,” but a realization that the 
basic ideas in many of them are perfectly alien 
to working-class thought and feeling. Sub- 
mission to authority has been preached to the 
working class almost throughout its history ; 
and punishment if it did not submit has been 
threatened, and effected, continually. ‘This con- 
stant pressure has been in some measure effective. 
Men and women of the working class, seeing the 
misery and tragedy of the lives of great masses 
of their fellow human beings, and almost despair- 
ing of finding a way out, have accepted doctrines 
of authority and compulsion put forward by 
sympathizers in classes above them, and straight- 
way preached them as the salvation of the 
working class. These doctrines have, notably 
owing to the efforts of the Fabian Society, even 
come to be considered the expression of working- 
class feeling. But even the people who have 
preached them know in their hearts that the work- 
ing class in the mass have never assimilated the 
doctrines, and have continually refused to accept 
the implications of them. In sorrow and in 
anger they have attributed this to ignorance, 
apathy, and selfishness. I think that many of 
them are now beginning to see that after all the 
great mass may have been right. Simplicity 
of thought has been its shield against sophistry. 

The real tragedy has been that economic 
pressure, laboured speech, and absence of avenues 
of expression, have prevented the real views of 
the working class from being part of what is 
commonly called “ public opinion.” Interpre- 
tation of them has been continually coloured 
by middle-class conceptions of what is and what 
should be. 

One has always found a feeling in the working 
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class that the Government should protect it 
against exploitation and oppression by the 
capitalist and landlord classes. What it has got 
has been just a little protection, and a great deal 
of official interference and ordering about of the 
most arrogant type. It has suffered continually 
from being credited with conceptions of govern- 
ment and society against which, in reality, it 
revolted in spirit. ‘The working class has, without 
doubt, its sympathizers in the class above it. 
The difficulty is that this section of the com- 
munity, while it is to some degree touched by 
the scenes of misery which it occasionally sees, 
and would like to do something to alleviate them, 
is so obsessed by belief in authority that its 
efforts have done far more harm than good. 

It might, and does, revile, individually and 
collectively, the Government of the moment, but 
it has yet a pathetic belief in Government as an 
abstraction. Its belief in authority is tradi- 
tional, and so much a part of its nature that it 
still imagines that perfect wisdom and power is 
an attribute of a governmental position. It does 
not now believe in the divinity of an individual 
king, but it has merely transferred the halo from 
the man to the function, and worships accord- 
ingly. Its solutions of the “social problem ” 
depend for their application either upon a 
philanthropic Government or a_ philanthropic 
individual. ‘These people never understood, and 
do not now understand, the social problem 
because they never understood, and do not 
understand, the working man and woman whose 
individual problems collectively constitute the 
social problem. Their sense of social values has 
been based on self-complacency and worship of 
those conventions to which they have been 
accustomed. Their efforts in the main have 
been directed to attempting to impose on the 
working man and woman a veneer of middle-class 
habits and customs. In the religious sphere they 
have organized missions to the poorer districts 
in much the same spirit as they have formed 
societies to convert the Hottentots. In the 
political sphere they have sometimes expressed 
their appreciation of a ‘‘ Labour” candidate. 
The height of their appreciation has been con- 
ditioned by the “‘ moderateness ” of the candi- 
date. Ifit happened that he was so “‘ moderate ” 
and so used to middle-class social conventions as 
to be almost indistinguishable from the candi- 
dates of other political parties, then their opinion 
was very high indeed. In the industrial sphere 
compulsory arbitration is their ideal for settling 
trade disputes, and they are shocked at sug- 
gestions of the reality of the economic class 
struggle. They cannot realize that a stern 
strike for better and more free conditions of 
work, and consequently of life, is an infinitely 
more effective piece of social reform, if successful, 
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than any of their own so-called “ social work.” 
They initiate schemes intended to benefit the 
working man and woman, and are painfully 
surprised when in the main the working man and 
woman totally disregard them and their efforts. 
They attribute it to ignorance, but the real 
reason is to be found in that strong sense of 
individual independence which, in spite of the 
industrial system and of all attempts to suppress 
this feeling, still burns unquenchable. 

It is just here that the vital spark in National 
Reconstruction is to be found. If tended wisely, 
it will purify and illuminate the life of Britain. 
If ignored, it may cause an explosion which in 
the words of devotees of ‘‘ law and order ”’ would 
mean the end of all things. But it must be clear 
that many old conceptions of “ reform” must 
go. The impertinent belief that, because the 
working class is different from the more com- 
fortable classes, therefore it is worse, has always 
been an abomination to the working man and 
woman. Perhaps the experience of what the 
working class has done during the War may 
effect some change. There are indications that 
many have been surprised. In a published 
address the present Poet Laureate gives some of 
his views. In one place he says: “I never 
believed that in a large nation or empire a 
democratic Government could be efficient and 
stable.” He proceeds to give his reasons for 
that view, and goes on :— 


“And we can look nearer home; our own democracy, 
our Parliament in those years before the War broke out ; 
it was a spectacle to justify all the patriotic fear that reason- 
able people felt. I will spare you the picture. Enough to 
say that the Prussian statesmen, who were observing us with 
jealous attention, thought that it was impossible that we 
could pull ourselves together ; so they set off on the warpath. 
And they are still exhibiting to us the very superior organiza- 
tion of an autocracy. 


“But the unexpected happened. The British democracy 
slowly, slowly, slowly, awoke to the situation. I confess 
that I did not expect this, much as I had hoped for it. I 
did not think that the working men of England would 
perceive that the strife was between democracy and mili- 
tarism ; that, if Prussia won, then the hope of democracy 
was crushed for ever. ‘ Ever” is hardly too big a word.” 


Why should it have been thought that the work- 
ing class would not “ perceive ”’ and “ respond ” ? 
Simply because it was considered to be inferior 
stuff. If the governing classes of Britain had not 
been purblind, they would have seen that a 
working class which had created the Co-operative 
Movement, the Trade-Union Movement, and 
the Friendly Society Movement was capable of 
anything, were it given the opportunity. 

Who will say that the Co-operative Movement, 
with all its alleged, and real, imperfections, and 
its approximation to equality of salaries and 
wages of high and low, is not at least as efficient 
and public-spirited, even though managed by 
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working men and women dependent on voluntary 
adhesion and goodwill, as most Government 
departments with all their vaunted high officials, 
and the authority of the State behind them? 
What records of self-sacrifice can any movement 
in middle class or aristocratic circles offer com- 
parable with the record of self-sacrifice and 
subjection to victimization for the good of their 
class in the Trade- Union Movement? All 
who are really in the working class know why 
it was apparently slow in responding. 

In the first place, it had a strong ethical sense 
of the brotherhood of man on the one hand, and 
no belief in the doctrine of the divinity of govern- 
mental action on the other hand, and it insisted 
on making up its own mind as to whether the 
War was right or wrong. ‘That the Government 
of the day had entered upon it was secondary to 
the question of righteousness. In the second 
place, when it had made up its mind on this 
question, it was asked, as one of its contributions, 
to give up its charter of partial self-government 
in industry, which by trade-union effort it had 
at great sacrifice wrested from the capitalist class. 
And then, under the stress of the War, began to 
emerge the reality of social values. The simple 
countryman, who had migrated from the land 
to the railway service, was fought for by the rival 
claimants of army, transport, and agriculture. 
His ability was recognized as being the most 
essential for the welfare of the nation. Yet even 
then he was considered merely a pawn in the 
game by people in positions of authority who 
had not half his intrinsic value. 

It is not clear whether the governing classes 
will learn real wisdom as the result of the War, 
but certain suggestions may be offered. It must 
be realized that, in spite of all the veneer of 
modern civilization, Labour is the foundation 
of all other things. Culture often airs its 
superiority, but it must remember that it only 
exists because it has manual slaves; and unless 
in the future it is prepared to give to the manual 
worker just as freely as it takes from him, it is 
guilty of the grossest kind of exploitation. This 
suggests educational opportunities far in advance 
of anything yet given. And, further, these 
opportunities must not be given with an idea 
that a more educated working class will be a more 
docile working class, or a more productive working 
class. The working class will decide for itself 
how it will use its education. Its experiments in 
self-government inside the class leave no room 
for doubt at all that if its heart keeps as right as 
it is now, the added power and knowledge which 
an improved education will give to it will be used 
wisely. 

To the orthodox “‘ social reformer” might be 
said: Cease your impositions, and try to find 
out what the working man and woman are trying 
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to do for themselves, then give a hand. For 
ever drop your ideas of organizing institutions 
to do things for the working class. This applies 
just as much to the working woman as to the 
working man. Communal kitchens, creches, and 
things of this nature, are,in the eyes of the 
working housewives I mix with, an abominable 
present necessity at the best. What the working 
woman in the house wants is not schemes to do 
parts of her job for her, but the opportunity to 
do her own work well. She does not want 
communal kitchens, but a good kitchen of her 
own, with a good oven in it and good things to 
cook in the oven. We all know the slatternly 
housewife, but only those inside the working 
class fully realize how much of this is due to the 
incident of marrying a man whose place in the 
economic world never allowed the woman a 
chance. 

But it is in industry that the most revolutionary 
changes in attitude must be made. There is no 
sense or justice in allowing a man or a body of 
men, simply because he or they have collected 
wealth by various devices, to have at their mercy 
masses of human beings who, at least in poten- 
tiality, are as good as those who claim the right 
autocratically to decide how they shall spend 
their working lives. This is not merely a pro- 
blem of private industry. Essential services 
should be the property of the community, but it 
does not mean that fw who, for the moment, 
are given posts of responsibility should use the 
power of the State to reinforce their personal use 
of dictatorial methods. It is not that the penal 
code in industrial affairs needs elaborate ex- 
tension. Experience has shown that the inci- 
dence of penal Acts has been grossly unfair. 
Offences by capitalists against Factory Acts are 
usually considered “‘ technical offences.” The 
check on the autocracy of the employer is not in 
the ultimate resort to be found in this direction, 
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but in the exercise of powers of control vested in 
the workers themselves. It is not necessary here to 
scheme in detail the lines this should take. The 
working class has in the Trade-Union Movement 
evolved its own methods of securing its indepen- 
dence. The extent to which this has gone 
varies from industry to industry. What needs 
to be recognized by all who assert that they have 
the best interests of the nation at heart is that 
the trade-union method is one which has come 
out of the experience of the working class. If 
they will drop their notion that the working class 
is inferior, they will see that it follows that the 
trade-union method is the wisest means that can 
be used for raising the class in the economic 
sphere. 

Those responsible for the guidance of the 
fortunes of the nation have been compelled to 
seek the advice of the representatives of organized 
Labour in order to carry on the War. If their 
heart is as sound as that of the working class, 
and if they have gained any wisdom from their 
experience, they will see that their course is clear. 
The Trade- Union Movement has proved its 
capacity to bear responsibilities, new and im- 
portant, in supporting the nation in its time of 
war. It can in the future bear other new and 
important responsibilities if it gets the oppor- 
tunity. The State can do a good deal in the 
period of Reconstruction immediately following 
the close of the War to give back to the Trade- 
Union Movement its charter of partial self- 
government, but it will do infinitely more if it 
will recognize, once and for all, that autocracy 
in industry has been a foul sore in the life of the 
nation and a degradation of the individual worker, 
and that it is the duty of the State in the future 
to help to cure the sore, not by elaborate 
officialism, but by assisting in every way possible 
the co-operative efforts of the working class 


itself. G. my. S 


The World of Industry. 


I.—The Industrial Organism. 


especially in connexion with “ after-the- 

war” problems, has revealed the exis- 
tence of two distinct schools of thought with 
regard to industry, which may conveniently 
be labelled the “ Technical ” and the “‘ Human- 
ist.”” Each of these schools has its theorists and 
apologists. Each has a large body of exponents 
in actual practice. Both schools are at present 
busy with plans for industrial reforms to be 
carried out at, or before, the conclusion of peace ; 
but their aims, tendencies, and policies are not 


R execat discussion of industrial questions, 


merely divergent, they are diametrically opposed. 
The distinction between them is no mere matter 
of a preference for this or that means of attaining 
a common end. It arises out of fundamentally 
different views as to the position of industry in 
human life, and the adoption of different scales of 
value with regard to life itself. 

The “ Technical” school of industry has 
increased capacity for production as its supreme 
goal. It measures progress by acceleration of 
output. Its watchword is “ efficiency.” Its 
method is the specialization of functions, the 
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standardizing of designs, the perfecting of routine. 
Its industrial order is composed of an oligarchy 
of employers, a bureaucracy of experts, and a 
proletariat of operatives. Its criterion lies in 
things rather than in life ; it ignores values which 
cannot be measured by statistics. Its faith is in 
mind rather than in spirit, in machines rather 
than in men, and it values men in proportion 
as they approach the impersonality and uni- 
formity of the machine. 

In the “‘Humanist”’ view the social aspect 
of industry looms even larger than its productive 
activities. It sees the industrial problem rather 
as one of men’s relations with men than of their 
relation with things; it regards industry as a 
phase of the art of living together. It looks on 
production as a means to an end, not as an end in 
itself. Its object is the exercise and development 
of faculties as much as the satisfaction of wants. 
Its method is the cultivation of intelligence, 
conscious co-operation, and the extension of 
facilities for self-expression. It believes in the 
delegation of responsibility rather than the 
imposition of authority. It places spirit at least 
on an equality with mind. It takes more count 
of the man than of the machine, and its criterion 
is fullness of life rather than number of pos- 
sessions. 

The conflict is not one between practical men 
and sentimentalists. Each school has its doc- 
trinaires and practicians. Each has its following 
of sincere and thoughtful men, painstakingly 
endeavouring to adjust the industrial machine to 
their conception of its functions in the life of 
the State. And while the Technical and the 
Humanist views are as opposite as the poles, 
their practical application gives results which 
are, in many respects, hardly distinguishable. 
Given the same line of manufacture, the in- 
struments and methods of production—the 
planning of the factory and the general course 
of daily routine will be superficially much the 
same, whichever ideal may inspire the manage- 
ment. 

Moreover, the Technical standpoint does not 
in practice exclude a consideration of the human 
element, nor the Humanist ideal a full utilization 
of the technical element. The exponent of 
“ Scientific Management ” (the most thorough- 
going application of the Technical theory yet 
attempted) is concerned—no one more so—with 
something which he calls “ psychology.” He 
has made a study of fatigue, and will insist on an 
operative resting, with muscles and mind re- 
laxed, for ten minutes out of every hour. He 
attaches much importance to “ welfare work,” 
and will pay a special bonus to a man who does 
not lower his productive efficiency by getting 
drunk on pay-night. On the other hand, the 
advocate of “ Industrial Partnership,” with its 
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concomitants of mutual respect, frank discussion, 
and intelligent co-operation, is no contemner of 
efficiency. Indeed, his plea for a democratic 
constitution of industry, with its machinery of 
works committees and industrial parliaments, is 
strengthened by the contention that greater 
efficiency will inevitably follow on a process of 
humanization and democratic devolution. 

Nevertheless, there is an irreconcilable differ- 
ence between the two positions. It is a difference 
of conception. ‘The schools pursue, in part, the 
same objects. ‘They differ as to which is the 
means and which is the end. It is the old contest 
as to whether the State exists for the citizens, or 
the citizens for the State. 

To the Technical Industrialist, industry is an 
end in itself. He measures the prosperity of 
nations by their output per head. He can 
conceive of men and women only as “ industrial 
units.” He is not necessarily indifferent to 
beauty of design and workmanship or to the 
conditions under which his workpeople live. 
But he regards these things as subordinate to the 
primary necessity of producing the maximum 
output, and he believes that this end can be 
obtained only by means of a rigid organization. 
If individuality and pride of craftsmanship stand 
in the way of mass production, on the greatest 
possible scale and at the lowest possible cost, 
they must go. Employers must be forced into 
amalgamation. Workpeople must be disciplined 
into a scientific uniformity of routine. The 
abandonment of old traditions, the crowding out 
of the small firm, the increasingly mechanical 
nature of industrial work, may be regrettable 
necessities, but they are necessities because they 
are essential to success in the relentless com- 
petition of commerce. 

To the Humanist, on the other hand, industry 
is only one phase in the complex life of a com- 
munity, and cannot be divorced from the other 
phases of that life without damage both to them 
and to itself. He desires quantity of production 
in order to minister to the needs of the com- 
munity, but his interest extends to the equitable 
distribution as well as to the creation of wealth. 
Further, he desires, partly for the benefit of the 
consumer, partly for the self-respect of the 
maker, that the things produced may be useful, 
of good quality, and designed with a view to 
fitness and beauty. Finally, he regards it as 
essential that the conditions of production shall 
be conducive to the building up of a self-respecting 
and intelligent body of citizens. And this 
necessarily implies conscious partnership in the 
work of production, some knowledge as to the 
reason of processes employed, and some measure 
of participation in responsibility and control. 
He does not, if he is wise, confound the functions 
of Labour and Management, but he recognizes 
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the right of Labour to a voice in the matters 
which concern its own sphere, and he wishes to 
substitute willing co-operation for enforced sub- 
mission. 

It is probable that the Humanist is the practical 
man of the two. The pursuit of maximum 
output as a sole and sufficient end ignores the 
facts of human nature. The attempt to impose 
from above a rigid uniformity of system involves 
acceptance of the constant latent hostility, 
punctuated with periods of open conflict, which 
has crippled industry in the past. There is a 
demand from Labour to-day for something far 
better and more permanent than a mere rise in 
wages. If the Technical view were to triumph, 
it is not unlikely that the inevitable revolt against 
a system which ignores the social element in 
industry might end by shaking the foundations 
of society itself. If the experiments of the 
Humanist school are given a fair chance, it is at 
least possible that the conception of the Industrial 
Organism may prove economically, as well as 
socially, more profitable than that of the 
Industrial Machine. H. 


Trade- Union Notes. 
R. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN’S 
M Pesscies Occupations Order has not 


unnaturally caused very great per- 
turbation in the Trade-Union Movement, and 
this has not been allayed by the concessions 
since announced. Under the Order as originally 
issued, industrial conscription in an almost 
complete form was introduced. An employer 
was prevented from taking on male labour 
between the ages of 18 and 60 in any of the 
trades covered by the Order, which included 
practically all the trades not directly engaged on 
Government work. Thus, if a man belonging to 
one of the trades covered by the Order leaves 
his job, it is illegal for any employer to take him 
on again at his trade. His only resource, there- 
fore, is to leave his trade and take work at which 
he is unskilled in one of the war occupations not 
covered by the Order. It is true that the em- 
ployers will in many cases be unwilling to lose 
their men, whom they cannot replace except by 
women ; but clearly the Order makes the way 
very easy for an employer to get rid of an incon- 
venient worker—an active Trade-Unionist, for 
instance. 

THE modifications announced by Mr. Cham- 
berlain at his conference with the ‘Trade Unions 
on March 14 are important; but they do not 
remove the fact that the Order goes a long way 
in the direction of Industrial Conscription. Mr. 
Chamberlain promised that strikers will not be 
regarded as having left their employment, and 
that it will be open to employers to re-engage 
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them. He also promised exemption from the 
Order in the case of men who enrol as National 
Service Volunteers. Such men can be moved 
from job to job at the discretion of the National 
Service Department; the concession means, 
therefore, an almost irresistible pressure on any 
male in a restricted trade who loses or leaves his 
job to enrol as a Volunteer. We are already a 
long way on the road to Industrial Conscription, 
and it will be surprising if the Department of the 
Director of National Service does not find itself 
in trouble even before an attempt is made to 
apply Industrial Conscription by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 


Tue Trade Card scheme, under which a 
number of skilled unions of metal workers were 
authorized to grant to their skilled members 
Trade Cards of exemption from military service, 
was the only way out of a difficulty that had to 
be dealt with promptly. The skilled mechanic 
is of infinitely more value at his trade than on 
unskilled work in the army ; yet, up to the very 
moment when the Trade Card system was in- 
troduced, skilled men were being recruited in 
numbers and set to unskilled work. Arrange- 
ments were made under the scheme for the 
transfer of skilled men now in line regiments and 
on unskilled work to the skilled units of the army, 
and for the further recruiting of skilled men for 
those units; but at the present time the most 
urgent need remains for a better utilization of 
the skilled men now with the Forces. Yet 
rumours have been current that the Government 
is repudiating the Trade Card scheme, and The 
Times has authoritatively announced this under 
the heading ‘ More Men for the Army.’ This 
policy is suicidal, and the nation ought to insist 
that it shall be stopped. 


Wuat is really needed is not an abolition of 
the Trade Card scheme, but an extension of it. 
It was some time ago extended to cover skilled 
members of unions not originally included, and 
a similar provision was made for skilled non- 
unionists. There is one great industry to which 
the scheme ought to be extended—the railways. 
No great union has had so much to complain of 
in our recruiting methods as the National Union 
of Railwaymen, in whose case the power given 
to individual railway companies to release men 
at pleasure has given free rein to victimization, 
and has led to very great unfairness. Moreover, 
the railway service is already depleted to the 
furthest possible extent, and a Trade Card 
scheme for railwaymen seems to be an urgent 
necessity. 

THE railwaymen have decided, it is believed, 
to apply for a further advance in wages. Since 
the 5s. bonus granted last autumn, the cost of 
living has increased, and no more has been heard 
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of the proposal to grant regular increases varying 
with the change in the cost of living. The 
engineering and shipbuilding workers, it will be 
remembered, have just concluded with the em- 
ployers and the Committee on Production an 
agreement that during the war period wages 
shall be reassessed three times a year on a 
national basis, and have received a 5s. advance 
on the first assessment. This brings the total 
amount received by them during the War up to 
a minimum of 12s. in most districts. As against 
this, the railwaymen, grossly underpaid workers, 
have only received 1os. bonus, and have no 
opportunity of increasing this by high piece-work 
earnings. Their claim to a substantial advance 
is therefore incontestable. 


THE last few weeks have been as full as ever 
of talk about “‘ payment by results.” Those 
persons who are advocating, in the name of the 
Government, the general adoption of such a 
system, cannot help being suspect by Labour. 
There is a vast amount of work which cannot 
equitably be paid for by results, and there is not 
very much work which can be so remunerated in 
which the time-work system survives. ‘Through- 
out the war period, there have been numerous 
cases of the adoption of piece-work and bonus 
systems in place of time-work, and the machinery 
by which these changes were negotiated is open 
for further changes, where they are necessary 
or desirable. This being so, it is difficult to 
understand what all the fuss is about, unless, 
indeed, it has more reference to after-war con- 
ditions than to the prosecution of the War. 
This view, stated in the A.S.E. Journal in 
February, has considerable weight with Trade- 
Unionists generally, particularly in those trades 
which regard payment by results as utterly 
inapplicable to the conditions of their work. 


THE deputation of employers, representing the 
Federation of British Industries, the Employers’ 
Parliamentary Association, and the Association 
of Controlled Firms, which waited upon the 
Prime Minister in the middle of March, 
aroused considerable interest in Trade- Union 
circles. The Labour Movement is rapidly be- 
coming alive to the extraordinary consolidation 
of forces which has taken place among employers, 
and to their increasing co-operation not only in 
trade matters, but also on questions affecting 
Labour. The desire for a corresponding con- 
solidation of Trade-Union forces is growing ; 
but the difficulties of action on these lines during 
the War are, of course, far greater in the case of 
workers than of employers. None the less, it 
would not be surprising if the movement for 
Trade- Union amalgamation took a big step 
forward in the near future. There will be few 
to deny that this would be a good thing from all 





points of view ; for petty jealousies and rivalries 
inside Trade-Unionism are among the biggest 
obstacles to advance. 


AN interesting feature in the awakening of 
Labour to after-war questions is the reinvigora- 
tion of the Trade Councils. Quite a number of 
Trade Councils have now set up special com- 
mittees to consider the policy to be adopted by 
Labour in relation to Reconstruction. These 
committees and the councils that have set them 
up are doing admirable work, and their example 
is well worthy of imitation in other centres. 
Nothing is more likely to minister to real Recon- 
struction than an understanding among the 
rank and file of the Labour Movement of the 
problems that have to be faced. Upon them, 
even more than upon the leaders of Labour, 
the after-war settlement depends. 


INTEREST also attaches to the joint confer- 
ences and committees of employers and Trade- 
Unionists which have sprung up in various parts 
of the country for the discussion of industrial 
relations. Such discussions serve a good purpose 
in clearing the air of misunderstandings, and 
laying bare the real issues in the industrial 
situation. As much cannot be said for that 
more ambitious organization — the National 
Alliance of Employers and Employed—which 
seems to have launched out on its mission of 
repentance and hope with only the scantiest 
attempt at.a real mutual understanding, and 
with no attempt at all to face the fundamental 
issues. Such a body has no hope of commanding 
the confidence of the rank and file of Trade- 
Unionism, and the Labour side of its personnel 
will do little to recommend it. 


“TuHaT Leviathan,” the Minister of Labour, 
continues to make speeches in abundance; but 
his utterances have not, as yet, got us very much 
forwarder. He has now, apparently, set up 
a great committee of employers and Trade- 
Unionists to supervise demobilization. If such 
a body is to have the confidence of Labour, 
the Labour “ representatives ’’ ought not to be 
chosen according to the “ fancy ” of Mr. Hodge, 
but by the great industrial organizations which 
will be vitally concerned in their activities. 





A Townsman in the Country. 


My Dear —-, 

You ask for my ideas about the country 
now that I have dwelt here for some little time. 
Well, perhaps it is better now, while first im- 
pressions are still undimmed by the countryman’s 
prejudices and indifference. For you should 
know that since the fates have decreed that I, 
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Cockney born and habitant for more than forty 
years, must for the future make my home in the 
country, I have realized that old interests should 
give place to new, and have tried to take up the 
countryman’s life and burdens. So my reading 
and talk have, as far as possible, been of rural 
things, and I have greedily sought country lore, 
wherever it was to be found. First I must tell 
you in what sort of place to picture us, for our 
address gives you no real clue except the warning 
note of the distance from our station. We are 
but thirty odd miles from London, but you must 
take this as no measure of our rusticity ; I would 
wager that we are as remote from wn al life as 
any parish within three times that distance from 
Cobbett’s “ great wen.” On pre-war nights, it is 
true, a glow in our southern sky marked H . 
that factory town where one or two of our more 
active men found work, and thus formed our chief 
daily link with the outer world. 

In those remote days, too, it was possible, with 
favouring winds, to hear the motors’ triumphant 
hoot as they reached the summit of the Oxford- 
London Road. Even now we still have the roar 
of the North-bound trains to warn us that the 
wind has turned to the frosty east. But these 
two streams of traffic have left us all untouched. 

The parish, then, remains to-day much as 
when, in the time of Queen Anne, a rector 
excused his absenteeism to the bishop on the 
ground that the place was “too remote,” he 
having already had recourse to firearms for his 
protection from “ thieves and vagabonds in the 
night.” To our regret, which grows deeper as 
the country problems rise to meet us, there is no 
village worthy of the name; the population of 
nine hundred is scattered in five hamlets and in 
outlying farms along the three miles length of the 
parish. Thrice already I have written of the 
parish. Strange how quickly habits grow. Did 
I ever write from Bloomsbury of the “ parish ” ? 

In towns the parish remains, for most laymen 
at least, only to complicate the tangle of their 
taxation and urban government. But no sooner 
does the townsman take his part in country life 
than he realizes that the parish is a potent thing— 
in our case potent as a drag upon the wheel. 

Three years ago when we, strangers athirst for 
adventure, strode over into this little valley 
which was to be our home, it was inevitably to the 
grey church which so austerely dominates it that 
we turned. To our delight the church seemed 
quite unrestored ; and yet there were signs both 
of recent scaffolding, and, to our closer view, 
acute decay. A cloud seemed to have passed 
into our sky as we entered, to find only a sordid 
picture of neglect: plaster peeling from walls 
sodden or scarred with damp ; a roofless chancel 
and crumbling tower no longer used, but boarded 
off from the poor neglected nave, in which a mere 
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handful of worshippers must, on wet Sundays, 
shift their broken and rotting chairs to dodge the 
leaking roof. As we came out into the sunlit 
churchyard and wandered among the weed- 
grown piles of builder’s rubbish our sky cleared 
again. This derelict, but at least unspoilt 
church, standing as it stood in Norman times, 
save for its fifteenth-century roof and windows, 
was, we told ourselves, a treasure indeed. Its 
present plight was surely transitory? Did not 
the porch notice-board tell of a full subscription 
list, bearing great names, and of the benison of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Ancient Buildings? We in our search for 
unspoilt England had found it nearer than we 
had dared hope. Yes, all must indeed be well. 
And yet—those broken chairs and tattered 
hymn-books had cast a shadow over our first 
day which time has not since wiped out. [| 
can hear you grumbling that you asked for 
impressions of the country as a vital part of 
English life to-day, and get only a picture of a 
neglected church. Well, it is no doubt difficult 
for you, in the bright hardness of your new 
township out there, and remembering us only 
in London days, to realize how much that church 
in its decay has come to be the symbol of the 
whole life round us. And to this day the fabric 
remains just as we first saw it, save that a 
temporary covering now protects the chancel 
roof and three more winters’ storms and frosts 
have eroded the tower. The tale of the “ Res- 
toration,” of great sums dwindling through 
lawyers’ hands, 1s, or should be, the parishioners’ 
concern, could any of them rightly fathom it. 
Decay, indifference, waste: these are my 
impressions of the country. I sweat with shame 
when I remember that these are the very qualities 
that I, in common with so many townsmen, 
sought and welcomed in the country, which we 
used only as an antidote for the city’s whirl. 
It had become the aim of our town-dwelling 
generation to preserve the dying country life as 
in a museum. The picturesque decay of barns, 
the homely illiteracy of the peasants, foggy 
flower-filled meadows—these were precious things 
to be preserved for the week-enders from the 
town. They were to us—were they not ?—the 
admired alternative to the servile grinning 
smartness of the play-lands of the rich. Well! 
come to actual touch with that decay, and one 
soon feels the horror of it. The folk here are of 
the old peasant and yeoman stock ; for the land 
is poor and there have been no attractions to 
capital or Northern farmers. For a hundred 
years the best of this stock, the best in each 
family, has been skimmed away to town, to 
factory, to far lands. What wonder if the dregs 
are poor ? 
Our cottage stands in a detached hamlet of 
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six families. As we found it, that bright day 
three years ago, its inhabitants could be num- 
bered as follows: Physically fit and sane, 
fifteen, though four at least of these were 
illiterates, and one had been twice convicted of 
an indecent assault upon a child; insane or 
mentally deficient, five ; tuberculous, one. Here, 
then, in a total population of twenty-one, we had 
a toll of only ten literate, sane, and non-criminal 
persons ; and that haphazard count included the 
family of one of the best educated and most 
prosperous farmers of the parish. 

So much for our admired decay ; now for an 
instance of indifference and waste. We have 
come into closest touch with one family of sound 
peasant stock—sound, that is, as regards the eight 
living members of the rising generation, though 
phthisis took one of the thirteen who were born 
to it, and one grandparent died insane. Three 
fine sons are away in France. ‘“‘ No Derby 
dodging there,” as the village says. The parents, 
illiterates both, have the true gentlehood and 
patience that make their race so lovable and 
yet so hopeless. We have been watching a 
younger son pass through his schooldays ; what 
we had seen and heard of him and other children 
had given us no great opinion of the local 
education. One half-hour’s carpentry per week, 
and that done upon the school desks, scarcely 
seems adequate manual training for a rural lad ; 
but he was a willing, active boy, with enough 
inquisitiveness to make us hopeful if training 
could be found for him. With dismay we heard, 
upon his 13th birthday, that the schoolmaster 
had handed him his leaving certificate. The 
father, appealed to, said: ‘‘No, I don’t want the 
lad to leave if you think better ’e should have 
another year; I know ’ow bad ’tis to be no 
scholard meself....Still the boy can read an’ 
write fairish by now.” Picturing the galloping 
decline of these “‘ fairish ’ accomplishments in 
the long dark evenings of a home to which no 
book or paper ever enters, and in a place from 
which the young and active men are absent, we 
hurried to the schoolmaster. Yes, there could 
be another year of schooling if the father chose, 
but—personally he did not advise it; the lad 
was good enough, but no bookworm, and the extra 
year was not of much use to such; it was better, 
he thought, that they should get out on to the 
land. Were there any night classes, boys’ clubs, 
any possible education within reach which could 
prevent his ex-pupils losing in the next five 
years all that they had learnt in the previous 
eight? Well, no; Continuation classes had been 
tried, but the attendances had been so poor and 
irregular that he had dropped them years ago. 
Could he tell me what the County was doing in 
the way of secondary and technical education 
for these rural districts? Were there any Farm 


Schools to which such lads could be sent? If 
so, I thought funds might be found. No—he 
really knew nothing of such things ; elementary 
education was his department—probably the 
County Education Secretary could tell me—or 
he had heard there were classes in H——. 
Yes, he had been schoolmaster here for over 
thirty years; a remote spot, was it not? but 
pleasant in the summer. Good-day. 

The town of H , Six miles away, could offer, 
I found, the usual “‘ Art ”’ classes ; ‘‘ Technical ”’ 
classes for the chair and cabinet trades; and 
““ Commercial ”’ classes for the would-be clerk. 
But the very active head of all these admitted 
that he had nothing there to offer a village lad 
of 13, even should one travel so far after his 
day’s work to find it. And the County, although 
it is almost entirely agricultural, had no Farm 
Schools; offered mo agricultural education, 
though it was true, the Secretary wrote, that 
such things had been discussed by his Committee 
and—he was sympathetic about the lack of 
Continuation classes in the remoter districts— 
perhaps after the War! I have been waiting 
six months now for an answer from this official 
to a considered suggestion which might make 
manual Continuation classes possible in even such 
remote districts as this. Just as our medizval 
church is a symbol, so now the prim smugness of 
the Victorian school building on the opposing 
hill has become to us the whited sepulchre of 
the first national enthusiasms for popular educa- 
tion. 

We are talking a deal in England now, my 
dear , Of Reconstruction! Do you think 
we need it here? Is this indifference and 
waste? A friend called it training and leading 
boys to the dung-pit and then leaving them in 
it struggling. If it was only a cleanly, odoriferous 
dung-pit! But there are things in this country 
life of ours so foul that that seems a cleanly 
place. You will say that the War has warped 
my vision—that I have fallen upon a very 
canker spot. Pray God it be so! But my 
search has not so far revealed a sweeter, healthier 
spot near by. 

I have much more to tell, of all that the church 
might do and does not, of the many lanes of hope 
which seem blocked by its morbidness ; of bad 
housing ; poor farming ; wasted lands ; the very 
spirit of sloth; and an aristocracy in this case 
remotely indifferent. But even you have surely 
had your dose? Do not, I beg you, think me 
pessimistic (the last three years have shown once 
more the strength of the Doric race) or that I 
regret my life here. I am thankful that I have 
seen these things quietly and for myself, and I 
pray that I may be allowed to take a hand in the 
mending of them. 

Ever yours, C. 
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Reviews. 
THE ECONOMIC ISSUES OF 
PEACE. 


Mr. BRAILSFoRD’s new book, ‘ A League 
of Nations,’ merits close study by all 
students of Reconstruction problems, 
Mr. Brailsford’s views on the War are 
not the views of the majority, and there 
are many passages in this book which 
bear marks of a rather perverse “ mino- 
rity mind.” But no one can read his 
writings without feeling that he is a 
sincere, original, and constructive thinker, 
and that his knowledge of the underlying 
facts of the international situation, both 
in Europe and beyond it, is far more 
thorough and extensive than that of 
most of his colleagues in the Union of 
Democratic Control. With the earlier 
part of his book, which deals with the 
political aspects of the proposed League 
of Peace, there is no space to deal. Mr. 
Brailsford’s pessimism about Russia has 
happily been belied by events, and the 
international perspective has been trans- 
formed by the emergence of Russia as a 
Liberal Power. It is the later part of 
the book, where he deals with economic 
problems, that is the most valuable, for 
here he really breaks fresh ground. 

Too many students of the settlement 
confine themselves to rearranging na- 
tional boundaries on the map. It is 
overlooked that the fixing of boundaries, 
be they fixed ever so wisely, will be the 
beginning and not the end of the pro- 
blems of the new world after the War. 
A whole crop of nationalist difficulties, 
relating to the treatment of minorities, 
will remain over in any case. But the 
most dangerous of all the new problems 
will arise in the sphere of international 
economic relations. A League of Peace 
that confines itself to politics and 
ignores economics will leave the most 
fruitful cause of future wars untouched. 
If the League is to be a reality, it must 
have an economic as well as a political 
programme, and must persuade the con- 
tracting Powers not only to limit their 
freedom in the use of their armed forces, 
but to refrain from economic policies 
which are based on militarist or egoistic 
principles and contain within themselves 
the seed of war. The practice of 
German trade before the War has taught 
us that trade, like diplomacy, may be 
pursued as a quasi-military operation, 
and the Paris Resolutions have con- 
firmed the lesson. We shall not get a 
good settlement until this new spirit 
has been exorcized from international 
economic relations, and until we have 
devised an economic analogue to the 
League of Peace which we all desire to 
see. 

Mr. Brailsford sets before us the 
outline of what he calls an international 
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“charter of commercial freedom.” It 
includes four problems, each of them 
touching vested interests to the quick, 
but involving a plain and straight- 
forward application of the principles 
underlying the familiar political inter- 
national programme. The problems 
are: (1) tariffs in home markets ; 
(2) tariffs in Colonial markets ; (3) the 
export of capital ; and (4) the access of 
industrial peoples to raw materials. 
With regard to tariffs in home markets, 
Mr. Brailsford is one of those doleful 
people who believe that Free Trade is 
the best policy for this country, but are 
prepared to believe that it is going to 
be abandoned. British Free Traders 
have been shaking their heads over the 
Yellow Press ever since 1903, but the 
common sense of the electorate is likely 
to go on rebuking their want of faith at 
the polls. His proposal, however, does 
not depend on whether or not this 
country imposes a general tariff. No 
one now expects universal Free Trade 
among the self-governing nations in this 
generation, for experience has shown 
that growing peoples, whether in Europe 
or overseas, are practically certain to 
desire to protect their young industries 
in their early stages of development. 
(India and Turkey are the latest 
examples, and, should Austria-Hungary 
be broken up, its component nation- 
alities will certainly follow suit.) All 
that Mr. Brailsford proposes is that the 
members of the League of Nations shall 
bind themselves not to differentiate, in 
their tariff policy, between one nation 
and another, 7.e., to adopt a general most- 
favoured-nation clause in their tariffs. 
This, of course, raises at once the 
question of the ethics of a preference 
accorded by a self-governing colony to 
the mother country and wice versa, 1.e., 
whether the British Empire should be 
a single fiscal unit or not. Mr. Curtis 
in his ‘ Problem of the Commonwealth ’ 
lays it down that it is not ; that taxation 
and social policy are so closely associated 
that to allow the Imperial Government 
to fix the incidence of taxation in the 
Dominions would involve an intolerable 
degree of centralization. Mr. Brailsford 
(p. 275) does not seem to be so clear on 
this point; but he rightly points out 
that, if mutual preferences within the 
British Empire were not held to be 
incompatible with the international 
obligation of most - favoured - nation 
treatment, the same would apply to 
the component States of “ Central 
Europe,” should it ever be formed. 
Mr. Brailsford’s Colonial tariff policy 
is on the lines already suggested by 
M. Henri Lambert. He wishes to 
bind all Colonial Powers to impose in 
their non-self-governing colonies tariffs 
for revenue purposes only. His object 
is to break down the conception of 
colonies as monopolies or “ plantations ” 
for the vested interests of the mother 
country, which has been, at one time or 
another, the bane of all modern colonial 
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systems. His proposal, however, seems 
to be too drastic; for it ignores the 
fact that a non-self-governing colony 
has interests and opinions of its own, 
and that if, as it should be, it is on the 
road to Dominion self-government, it 
might reasonably desire, like Australia 
and New Zealand, to use tariffs as an 
engine of social policy. The protective 
Indian cotton duties may be wise or 
unwise, but they are not the thin end 
of the wedge of a revived system of 
Colonial monopoly, such as the differ. 
ential export duty on West African palm 
kernels certainly is. Mr. Brailsford’s 
object would be attained by a prohi- 
bition of differential treatment. 

Mr. Brailsford would solve the problem 
of the export of capital by the creation 
of International Commissions to deal 
with contentious areas (e.g., China and 
South America). This would involve, 
in the case of South America, the 
abandonment by the United States of 
“economic Monroeism,” which _ is 
rapidly building up the old vicious group 
system of international relations in a 
new form. Mr. Brailsford deals deli- 
cately with this point; but there is 
surely no harm in saying outright that 
the Americans cannot both eat their 
cake and have it, and that, if they accept 
the international creed, they have no 
more justification for excluding European 
“ concessions ” from South America than 
we have for excluding American con- 
cessions from the non-self- governing 
Empire. Internationalism is incompat- 
ible with the maintenance of ring-fenced 
areas of exploitation by individual 
Powers; and the policy of the open 
door, to which, till the palm kernels 
incident, Great Britain had been true, is 
as incompatible with the latest exten- 
sions of the Monroe Doctrine as it is 
with Mr. Brailsford’s idea of reserving 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia as an area 
for German exploitation, regardless both 
of internationalism and of the wishes of 
the inhabitants. 

The last problem—that of an inter- 
national guarantee of access for industrial 
peoples to raw material in the colonial 
possessions of other Powers—is one that 
has preoccupied the Germans more than 
any of the preceding. Mr. Brailsford 
would deal with it by setting up an 
International Commission on Raw Ma- 
terials to administer the League’s general 
policy of commercial freedom, arming it 
with appropriate penalties against offend- 
ing Powers (e.g., withdrawal of most- 
favoured-nation treatment). 

It is still too early to say whether 
militarism will be sufficiently in abeyance 
at the moment of settlement for a real 
League of Peace to be formed. But it 
is quite certain that, if it is formed, 
these economic questions will be among 
the foremost of the problems which it 
will have to discuss, and that Mr. 
Brailsford’s suggestions are on the true 
line of the development of constructive 
international thought on these subjects. 
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SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 


In 1854 the Managers of the Royal 
Institution arranged a series of seven 
lectures by the most eminent men of 
science of the day, “ to set before the 
public the views of scientific men as to 
the importance of making Natural 
Science an integral part of the education 
of all classes.” Sir E. Ray Lankester has 
reprinted the lectures in the hope that 
they may promote the object as greatly 
needed in our own day as when they 
were delivered. The discourses, de- 
livered by such men as Whewell, Fara- 
day, Paget, and Tyndall, possess the 
interest which anything from the pen of 
such great men can never lose; they 
provide, moreover, a useful picture of 
the state of science fifty years ago; 
but we greatly doubt whether their 
republication will serve the editor’s 
purpose. The time is passed when the 
cause of education can be served by 
persuasive pleas by distinguished pro- 
fessors that “there is nothing like 
leather’; and Faraday to-day would 
probably choose as his illustration of 
pseudo-science something rather more 
subtle than “ table-turning ”—though, 
to be sure, he might not excite his editor 
to such transports of admiration and 
such floods of annotation. To Sir 
Edwin nothing is easier than to replace 
by science the whole scheme of classical 
education, but to men of lesser faith 
some consideration of detail would be 
worth volumes of passionate declama- 
tion. 

Sir Napier Shaw’s pamphlet appears 
to us, accordingly, the more valuable. 
The Director of the Meteorological 
Office has, of course, his special brand of 
“leather” ; he starts with an exposition 
of the ignorance of young officers of the 
R.F.C. of a subject so vital to their 
profession, and pleads for a larger recog- 
nition of the “ observational ” sciences. 
But his main theme is not so narrow ; he 
traces most of the defects of our educa- 
tional system to the older Universities 
with their examinations, their collegiate 
system, and their scholarships ; he finds 
the chief remedy in the establishment of 
an Educational Authority which is to 
play towards the intellectual. side of 
education the part which the Board of 
Education plays towards its material 
side ; it is to prescribe courses of study, 
and introduce harmony between educa- 
tional establishments of all kinds. 

The criticism is not new, but it is not 
necessarily the worse on that account. 


Science and Education: Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. Edited with an Introduction 
4 Sir E. Ray Lankester, K.C.B. 
(Heinemann, ts. net.) 


The Lack of Science in Modern Education, 
with some Hints of What Might Be. 
By Sir Napier Shaw, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
Director of the Meteorological Office. 
(Lamley & Co., 15. net.) 
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More interest probably attaches to the 
constructive proposal, which is novel— 
strikingly novel, it seems to us, coming 
from one who appears as a reformer. 
For we can conceive of no suggestion 
more likely to retard indefinitely all 
educational reform. The Authority is 
to be a Committee of the Privy Council, 
and to consist of the Chancellors of the 
Universities, the Archbishops, the Pre- 
sidents of the Royal Society, the Royal 
Academy, and so on. Many of these 
officers in recent years have held high 
academic office at Oxford or Cambridge, 
and are, therefore, directly responsible 
for the evils Sir Napier condemns; all 
of them belong to the intellectual class 
who have tolerated those evils. Further, 
common sense suggests—and experience 
has amply confirmed the suggestion— 
that eminent personages are likely to be 
supremely content with any system 
under which they have risen to eminence ; 
reform comes from people who have 
never been heard of before. If a Royal 
Commission were required to “ discover 
(like all Royal Commissions) what every 
well-informed person knew before,” a 
body of the constitution suggested would 
fulfil the purpose admirably. But, un- 
fortunately, our educational difficulties 
arise from the fact that there is nothing 
that every well-informed person knows, 
that there is no consensus of opinion 
whatever, and that the most funda- 
mental questions, on the answer to 
which all educational reform must 
depend, are still completely unsolved. 
One of these questions is raised 
implicitly, but not answered, by Sir 
Napier Shaw himself. It is not only 
(as he suggests) because they are less 
well suited for examinations that the 
observational sciences are neglected in 
education in favour of the “ laboratory ” 
sciences ; the preference for the latter 
may be defended on the grounds that 
they are more fundamental, and that 
all progress in meteorology has followed 
the application to weather problems of 
concepts elaborated by the experimental 
sciences. The basis of all the older 
systems of education ~ > the belief 
that, in mind as in dy, the de- 
velopment of the individual must 
follow in its main outlines that of the 
race. Is this principle to be maintained ? 
So far as the training of serious students 
of a subject is concerned, few would 
robably wish to abandon it. Sir Napier 
imself would surely prefer as recruits 
for his office men well trained in classical 
physics and chemistry. But what about 
the young men in the Flying Corps and 
all that mass of the population which, 
according to the schemes of which we 
hear so much, is to be initiated into the 
mysteries of science? Is the new 
general education in science to be based, 
like the old, on general principles, or is 
it to be conducted on the lines of the 
* Child’s Guide to Knowledge’ ? 
Personally, we believe that to any 
instruction in science the laboratory 


work, which Sir Napier considers only 
an examination device, is absolutely 
essential ; but there is clearly room for a 
difference of opinion which the august 
Educational Authority is not in the least 
likely to resolve. In any case, before we 
frame our educational methods to suit 
those who are not to be professional 
students, let us be clear that this general 
education in science, which all are to 
share, is a possible ideal. Past ex- 
perience is not very encouraging; it 
shows that the vast majority of people 
who do not take any branch of learning 
really seriously (let us say those in- 
capable of taking a good honours degree) 
are not enabled by their education to 
make any use of the knowledge attained 
by the small minority. They are taught 
languages, but cannot use any foreign 
tongue or write their own; they learn 
algebra and geometry, but cannot solve 
the simplest algebraical riddle or measure 
out a tennis court. It may be, of course, 
that it is the method of education that 
is at fault, although mathematical 
teaching is supposed recently to have 
been thoroughly reformed; but it is 
impossible to feel quite confident that 
the plain man is going to be given a 
mastery of science—the last branch of 
learning to be developed in the history 
of the race—of a different order from that 
which he has been able to acquire over 
the more elementary branches. 

It is such problems as these which we 
believe to be the true problems of 
Science and Education ; and until those 
who now talk vaguely of the lack of 
science in education face them resolutely 
the matter will remain in all essentials 
precisely where it was when the Managers 
of the Royal Institution inaugurated the 
new crusade. 


* * * 


VENEREAL DISEASE. 


VENEREAL disease, which in the past was 
tacitly debarred from conversation be- 
cause it was not quite “ nice,” is now 
in the full glare of public discussion. 
Prudery and mock modesty have much 
to answer for, especially as regards the 
scourge of sexual disease. And now, 
when the public is awakened to the 
canker which the disease has caused in 
society, it is too ill-informed to pronounce 
judgment upon proposals for dealing 
with it. The Royal Commission on 
Venereal Diseases has done a useful 
work in dragging the social reactions of 
syphilis and gonorrheea into the light of 
day; but the average citizen is under 
the impression that Blue-books are 
forbidding volumes, dry as dust, and as 
abstruse as a treatise on the higher 
mathematics, and in consequence he 
never reads them. It was obvious that, 
if the labours of the Commission were 
not to be forgotten, some body was needed 
to keep these problems before the public. 
The National Council for Combating 
Venereal Disease is engaged in this 
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task, and will do a useful work in 


educating public opinion upon the 
truth of the situation. Sir Malcolm 
Morris, who was a member of the Royal 
Commission and who is also a prominent 
member of the National Council, has 
laid the public under a debt by his book 
dealing with the stamping out of 
venereal disease.* The book is intended 
“especially for members of County 
Borough, County, and Borough Councils, 
of Urban and Rural District Councils, 
of Boards of Guardians and Sanitary 
Authorities, for the lay members of the 
Boards of Management of Hospitals, and 
for head masters and head mistresses.” 
We wou'd add that it should be read by 
all men and women who are alive to the 
wreckage in our midst and to the im- 
portance of a wise handling of this 
aspect of National Reconstruction. 

The book is written for laymen by a 
great authority who fortunately possesses 
the gift of lucidity. The whole question 
is treated with sanity and breadth of 
view. The evil is neither exaggerated 
nor understated, and we are ial to be 
relieved from purple patches. If only 
men and women could be got to realize 
the enormous leakage in efficiency, 
health, and happiness due to the ravages 
of venereal disease, there would be an 
overwhelming body of opinion in favour 
of the proposals supported by Sir 
Malcolm Morris, and by the Commission 
on which he served. 

The question is one of some urgency, 
and should not be relegated to the 
rather shadowy period called “ after 
the War.” As the author says, 


“while many other things may and must 
wait until the War is over, this thing 
cannot wait. It has been frankly ad- 
mitted that a considerable expenditure 
will be involved. But the War is the very 
reason why that expenditure must be 
incurred. Before the War we were an 
incalculably wealthy nation. After the 
War we shall be an impoverished nation. 
We shall be faced with the prospect of a 
series of lean years—years in which 
heavy taxation will coincide with greatly 
diminished resources. Before, without 
being sensible of the loss, we could waste 
our substance by allowing venereal 
disease to crowd our asylums and Poor 
Law institutions, our blnd and deaf 
schools, with its human wreckage. 
Now it is necessary that we shall call 
a halt to this monstrous extravagance. 
We can afford neither indefinitely to go 
on maintaining these unhappy victims 
of incapacitating disease, nor to dispense 
with the contributions they ought to 
be making to the nation’s work and 
wealth.” 


We do not intend to tnaverse the 
ground of the suggestions made by the 
author and by the Royal Commission ; 





*The Nation’s Health : the Stamping Out 
of Venereal Disease. By Sir Malcolm 
Morris. (Cassell & Co., 3s. 6d. net.) 
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we would rather our readers went to the 
book itself. It is a pity, we think, that 
the book should not have been published 
more cheaply in order to bring it within 
the reach of a larger public. 





Notes from Oxford. 


Tue battle of the Research Doctorates 
has been fought and won. On the one 
hand, the status of advanced student 
is definitely established. Graduates of 
other Universities will be able to join 
our ranks on a distinctive and honourable 
footing, so that they may take part in 
higher studies of a specialized kind, 
under the superintendence of experts. 
On the other hand, the original work 
produced under such conditions will be 
rewarded with the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy—the degrees of Doctor of 
Science and Doctor of Letters being 
reserved, as hitherto, for maturer 
students whose contributions to know- 
ledge are entirely their own. 

This result reflects no little credit on 
the common sense of the University. 
It was at first proposed to set up side 
by side two grades of Doctorates, each 
of which, though of wholly disparate 
values, should involve the same titles, 
namely, D.Sc. and D.Litt. No wonder, 
then, if the average member of Congre- 
gation was half inclined to throw out the 
statute altogether. Council, however, 
had wisely drafted the preamble so as to 
leave the name of the new degree an open 
question. So moderate counsels pre- 
vailed ; and the preamble was in the 
end carried without serious opposition. 
For it was plainly important that the 
status of advanced student should be 
constituted, if at all, without delay. 
By so doing Oxford would take the lead 
in what is nothing less than a national 
movement. The ties that unite this 
country with the United States will be 
greatly strengthened if we can attract 
to our British Universities the large 
number of graduate students whom 
America sends every year to Europe. 

Oxford, indeed has an altogether 
special reason for welcoming such 
visitors. ‘The American Rhodes Scholars 
have always been popular with seniors 
and juniors alike, and, to judge from 
their own utterances on the subject, 
have from the first felt altogether at 
home in our midst. Moreover, during 
the War they have uniformly behaved 
as good friends should. Deprived of 
their fair share of the traditional ameni- 
ties of Oxford—nay, even of some of the 
intellectual aids which in normal times 
would have been at their disposal—they 
might not unreasonably have made a 
half-hearted response to so distracted a 
hospitality. Instead, they have cheer- 
fully made the best of things; and, by 
their sympathy and tact, have proved 
actually helpful in a thousand ways. 
Elsewhere in this country many may 
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have been disposed to modify their 
former admiration of the American spirit 
(for, whatever may have been the 
feeling about England that prevailed in 
the United States, there can be little 
doubt that for a long time past England 
has been thoroughly proud of its 
cousinship), being unable amid con- 
ditions of instant peril and stress to 
make allowance for the effects of distance 
on the imagination of another continent. 
But here, where we were in daily contact 
with the picked youth of America, we 
had a better chance of realizing that 
morally, if not politically, we were truly 
kinsmen ; whose destinies were therefore 
bound to converge, whether in conse- 
quence of the War or in despite of it, 
American Rhodes Scholars have gone 
forth to distribute food in Belgium, and 
to help the wounded in France or even 
further afield. Nor have they disdained 
less romantic forms of kindly service, 
some of them, for instance, being engaged 
at present in tilling the allotments of the 
women whose husbands are fighting. 
Altogether, they have deserved well of 
this country, as of their own; and 
Oxford is right glad to be carrying a step 
further that policy of fraternization 
which first took shape in the spacious 
mind of Cecil Rhodes. 

If the organization of higher studies is 
lifted on to a new and higher plane by 
the accession of a fresh body of students 
seeking guidance in research, it will be 
to the lasting benefit of the University. 
Research in Oxford has hitherto been a 
matter of private enthusiasm rather than 
of public concern. We have been too 
exclusively a teaching body—one that 
systematizes and transmits knowledge, 
but does not create it. Our main busi- 
ness has been to supply the public 
services and the professions with men 
who are really well-grounded, who have 
an adequate notion of the depth as well 
as of the breadth of a good general 
education ; and, judged from this point 
of view, we can hold our own against any 
University of the world. Nor do we 
wish in the least to forgo this useful 
function. The question is whether we 
cannot combine it with another. In- 
deed, on the face of it, the value of 
research to the teacher might seem 
obvious. But, though, of course, he 
must indulge in research in the sense 
that he must get up his subject—a vast 
subject, too, as it will necessarily be, 
if it corresponds to a division of the 
undergraduate curriculum—he need not 
come forward with particular discoveries 
of his own; nay, if he did so, might 
easily disturb the balance of his general 
survey. If, on the other hand, there 
arises a demand for close personal 
association with the men who are 
something more than academic school- 
masters, who are known in the wider 
world of science and letters as creators 
and not merely purveyors of knowledge, 
these men will come to exert a far 
greater influence than they do at 
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present in the administration of the 
University, and even in the government 
of the Colleges, where the interests of 
mere teaching are solidly established. 
Some day we may hope to see no 
University teaching posts, and no Col- 
lege fellowships or tutorial appointments, 
awarded except to those who have quali- 
fied for the new Doctorate—in other 
words, have not merely passed brilliant 
examinations relating to stock subjects, 
but have gone on to experience the joy 
of breaking fresh ground. Surely, there 
was never a time when there was greater 
need for a spirit of intellectual enterprise 
and adventure, in order to cope with 
those problems of world-wide Recon- 
struction with which the future is big. 

The final Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Indian Civil Service, 
which was published early this year, 
deals with matters that touch this 
University very closely. If the pro- 
posal were to be adopted that candi- 
dates should henceforth be chosen at the 
age at which they come up to the 
Universities rather than, as at present, 
at the end of their academic career, our 
final schools would undoubtedly be hard 
hit. We should find ourselves back in 
those lean days when the average scholar 
of a College who lacked private means 
must win his fellowship or resign himself 
to the schoolmaster’s life of ill-paid 
drudgery. In recent years, on the 
contrary, any man of good ability who 
was ready to put his shoulder to the 
wheel could make tolerably sure of an 
administrative post abroad, such as 
brings out all that is best in the average 
well-educated specimen of our race. 
There might, of course, be certain 
compensations. Since the selection of 
suitable candidates at 19 instead of 23 
is bound to be a relatively uncertain 
process, the home country might gain 
to a certain extent at the expense of the 
Empire, which at present is almost too 
effective in its methods of sweeping the 
available talent into its net. Thus 
research at Oxford is perhaps somewhat 
handicapped by the superior attractions 
of the public service. Nevertheless, 
Oxford has enjoyed an Imperial outlook 
too long not to be deeply perturbed by 
the thought that its organized courses of 
humanizing studies may be deserted by 
our future proconsuls in favour of some 
Narrower system of special training. 
In the interest of the Empire, and on no 
mere grounds of private advantage, it 
must be urged that a good general 
education, begun at school and com- 
pleted at the University, is the only 
groundwork on which a special training 
can be superimposed with the best 
results, 

Surely, then, some compromise may 
be found between the present system 
and the drastic alternative suggested. 
Oxford has hitherto held out for a four 
years’ study of the humanities; and it 
1s not unreasonable to suppose that the 
age limit for the Indian Civil Service 
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Examination was fixed at 23 out of 
sympathy with this ample conception 
of a liberal education. The subsequent 
course of special instruction must, there- 
fore, be limited to a year. But ex- 
perience, it would seem, has shown that 
this is not enough. Three years, on the 
other hand, is probably too much to 
devote to special preparation at home, 
where Indian conditions cannot be 
realized by the student in their full 
detail. If, then, two years is the right 
time to spend on the training of pro- 
bationers, it ought to be possible to 
combine this allowance with a three 
years’ previous course of general educa- 
tion at a University. Oxford must fall 
in with a scheme that would suit other 
Universities well enough. A year for 
Honour Moderations and two years for 
Litere Humaniores, or some other final 
Honour School, would involve no great 
curtailment. Or, if it be objected that 
under the present system the civilians 
by the time they reach India are about 
a year too old, and that the proposed 
compromise leaves this difficulty un- 
touched, the Universities must be 
prepared to lower the age limit for 
scholarships by a year, and generally to 
encourage undergraduates to come into 
residence at 18 instead of 19—a change 
which economic necessities are in any 
case likely to bring about after the 
War. 

The rule of India counts among the 
proudest achievements of the British 
race. We must see to it, therefore, that 
the ruling class is thoroughly represen- 
tative of British culture. No one doubts 
that the o!d type of Indian civilian—the 
man selected at 19, whose views, by the 
way, must largely constitute the basis 
of the present Report—has done wonders. 
But it is at least possible that he was 
somewhat “ over-specialized.” At any 
rate, there is surely reason why the 
Indian official should be thoroughly in 
touch with our ideals and ways of 
thought at home, as can hardly be the 
case if he has never shared in the same 
higher education as the ruling class 
in England. On purely educational 
grounds, therefore—a matter on which 
academic opinion has a right to count— 
it is to be hoped that no reactionary step 
will be taken to cut off Indian adminis- 
tration from the influences that make 
for culture and breadth of mind. M. 


Correspondence. 


INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. 
To the Editor of The Atheneum. 


S1r,—You have rendered a real service 
to your readers by publishing the sug- 
gested Reconstruction schemes in the 
February issue. The scheme of Indus- 
trial Reconstruction as recommended by 
the Scottish iron, steel, and shipbuilding 
firms is without doubt a real admission 
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that the present industrial system. is 
wrong. The representatives of these 
firms evidently realize that, when inter- 
national peace is restored, an industrial 
war will be declared. Labour and 
Capital will be at grips as never before. 
The rumblings of the coming storm were 
audible in pre-war days, and the war of 
nations has only deferred the deluge.’ |; 

Unfortunately, this employers’ com- 
mittee has not properly diagnosed the 
trouble, therefore it has no conception 
of the remedy. For instance, its first 
suggestions deal with the “ development 
of industries’ and “ necessity for in- 
creased production.” To achieve these 
ends, it is proposed to abolish “ all 
restrictions and practices limiting out- 
put.” In other words the worker must 
work harder. Guarantees are to be 
given that increased production shall 
“not be made the ground for rate- 
cutting.” ‘The worker’s experience has 
given cause for distrust of these plausible 
statements, for it has always happened 
that, when no question of rate-cutting 
has entered into the matter, the cost of 
living has nullified the increase in wages. 
Of what value is a 10 per cent rise in 
wages to the worker, when the necessities 
of life have risen proportionately in 
price? If an increased production is 
necessary, there is surely another method 
than speeding up by which this end can 
be attained. Let each able-bodied per- 
son do something of real service to the 
community—each shirker, rich and poor, 
perform some useful task. The worker’s 
grievance is against the rich loiterers 
who, many of them, having reaped the 
profits (and excess profits) of some one 
else’s labour, have not done an honest 
day’s work in their lives. 

To speed up the workers by the bribe 
of increased wages is surely an unwise 
proposal. In every direction may be 
seen the evil effects of speeding up. 
Thousands of our fellows are old at 40, 
many more have been broken and 
mangled on the industrial machine. 
Many youths of stunted growth and 
puny physique owe their condition to 
the fact of being too hard-worked. 
Only the workers know the tragic side 
of the present system. 

The Committee’s elaborate scheme of 
the formation of various committees for 
the development of industry is really 
but an improved form of the present 
Conciliation Boards. True, it is more 
than has been offered before, but the 
employers know full well that the whole 
proposa's are simply an effort to buttress 
up the old Capitalist system. 

To call the suggestions put forth by 
the representatives of the Scottish firms 
by the term “ Reconstruction ”’ is surely 
a mistake. The whole plan appears to 
be one of merely daubing a fresh coat of 
paint upon the old structure. For the 
one grievous feature of the present 
system is apparently to remain unaltered 
—that of private ownership. What is 
needed is “ Reconstruction”—a new 
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structure, built upon new and solid 
foundations ; and instead of there being 
a rivalry between the classes for the 
spoils, let all work together for the 
general good, knowing that the only 
possible way to secure fair and honour- 
able treatment for all is the system of 
State ownership. 

But, really, the question goes far 
deeper than matters of wages, Central 
Committees, increased production, and 
such like matters. The worker wants 
to live. Working, eating, and sleeping 
are not life. He wants Life with a 
capital L. The worker of to-day has an 
appetite for things spiritual. Thou- 
sands of his class long for opportunities 
to revel in poetry, literature, the social 
sciences, and wish to equip themselves 
for a higher state of citizenship. The 
Workers’ Educational Association has 
opened up a new world to many a hard- 
worked brother, has given him a new 
vision of life, and he sees that material 
wealth and financial success are not the 
first things in life. But, alas! the 
writer has seen many a student com- 
pelled to give up his studies in despair, 
because of the strain of his occupation, 
and the utter weariness and fatigue 
caused by the rush of the working day. 

This, probably, is the greatest evil of 
the present system, that it hinders the 
worker from enjoying the “ more 
abundant life.” Let us cease from 
turning the man into a wealth-producing 
machine, and give him an open pathway 
into the higher avenues of life. This 
would be ‘“ Reconstruction.”—Your-, 
&c., MIDLAND MINER. 

Stoke-on-Trent, 

March 8, 1917. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 


To the Editor of The Atheneum. 


Sir,—Allow me to comment briefly 
on Councillor Eleanor Rathbone’s article 
on the above subject in your last issue. 
It will be a pity if the issue is to be 
decided as between married v. single ; 
we have had enough of that sort of 
thing in the conscription business. Miss 
Rathbone says : “ On no account must 
an , wn of securing the protection 
of the Parliamentary vote for five or 
six million women, married and widows, 
be sacrificed to the supposed interests of 
the woman wage-earner.” Well, in the 
first place, there is no call to sacrifice 
the opportunity. The problem is : Why 
not both? Even Mr. Asquith has 
emphatically declared that if women 
are to be enfranchised at all it should 
be on the same terms as men. Miss 
Rathbone further says: “ The married 
women and working mothers stand, 
after all, not only for themselves, but 
for their children.” Of course, but 
oes this only apply to married women 
over 35? Are the young married 
mothers not even more concerned to 
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protect their children? Miss Rath- 
bone’s own figures show that there are a 
vast number of wives and mothers under 
35, probably nearly as many as there 
are over that age; and the question 
might be altered to: ““ Why should they 
be sacrificed to those whose lives are 
now more or less fixed, and whose children 
are getting near the voting age them- 
selves and otherwise managing their 
own careers?” It is the young mother 
who needs the vote. Is it not time we 
realized that the world needs the fore- 
sight of its youth, and not only the 
backward glance of its older people ? 
Besides, has the sacrifice of the potential 
husbands of hundreds of thousands of 
young women to be sealed by excluding 
them both from any share in making a 
system which we are hoping will never 
again lead to such disasters, and from 
the opportunity of remedying in some 
degree their loss? Are we to assume 
that the women whose husbands are 
safely over military age will be able to 
represent the desolated brides and young 
widows under 35? No; if there is to be 
a choice, let the women over 40 (and 
men too, for that matter) volunteer to 
be without the vote, if so be those who 
have lost most can be given the oppor- 
tunity to make a better world. We are 
in the present mess not only because of 
one-sex government, but because of this 
assumption of age-wisdom, and of the 
right of one generation to make the laws 
under which their grandchildren will 
live. The Abrahams of our time have 
caused enough havoc; do not let us 
double the mischief by calling in only 
the Sarahs. Let us not only get the 
help of women in government, but also 
get nearer to self-government by giving 
the power to those who may benefit by 
its exercise.—Yours, &c., 
JoHN DARBYSHIRE. 
Bolton. 


INTERNATIONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


To the Editor of The Atheneum. 


Sir,—Your article in February on 
‘Lessons of the Peace Negotiations’ 
does not take your readers very far. I 
gather from it, however, that you 
approve the idea of a league of nations. 
I trust that The Atheneum will not 
overlook this important aspect of Re- 
construction. National Reconstruction 
surely depends upon our success in 
putting international relations upon a 
firmer foundation.—Yours, &c., 


e first article this month deals 
with ‘ The Scope of Reconstruction,’ and 
makes clear our belief that Inter- 
national Reconstruction lies at the root 
of National Reconstruction. We pro- 
pose in future issues to consider various 
aspects of the international problem.— 
Ep1Tor.] 
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The Idea of God in the Light of 
Recent Philosophy. The Gifford Lec. 


, ; tures, delivered 
in the raps! of Aberdeen. 


By A. SETH 
PRINGLE-PATIISON, LLD., D.C.L. Demy 8¥o, 
128. 6d. net. 


The Text of the Old Testament. 


By E. NAVILLE. Royal 8vo, Ss. net. 


The Casting Counter and the 


; A Chapter in the His- 
Counting-Board. tory of Numismatics 
and Early Arithmetic. By F. P. BARNARD. 


Crown é4to. With numerous Plates and Illustra. 
tions. 31. 38. net. 
The first volume ever published dealing with the 


subject as a whole. 


Catalogue of the Petrarch Col- 


7 bequeathed to the Cornell Universit; 
lection Library by Willard Fiske. Compiled by 
MARY FOWLER, Curator of the Dante and 
Petrarch Collections. With two illustrations in 


collotype. Crown 4to. { Shortly.) 
An Experiment in the 


Ibant Obscuri. Classical Hexameter. By 
ROBERT BRIDGES. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Line for line ae sepnee of portions of Virgil and 
Homer accompanied by earlier translations. 


Ingra 


With a portrait in photogravure. 


Memories of Sir William 
Markby, | nya With a Portrait. &vo. 


Notebook of Mediaeval His- 


t By C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY. Crown 8vo. 
OLY. Divided into 27 Periods, beginning with the 
adoption of Christianity by the Roman State a.p. 
323, and ending with the capture of Constantinople 
by the Ottoman Turks, and the beginning of the 
Age of the Classical Renaissance in Western 
Ss. net. 


an Oxford Scholar, 
m Bywater, 3) ww Jackson 


8vo, 73. 6d. net. 


Europe, A.D. 1453. 
Selections from 


Sir Walter Raleigh. f° Ht. 


the World.’ Letters and other Writings, Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by G. EK HADOW. 
With Maps, a Portrait. and a Facsimile of his Hand- 

writing. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Ital A History from Mediz val to Modern Times. 
iy By E. JAMISON, C. M. ADY, D. 
VERNON, and C. SANFORD TERRY. With 
seven maps. Crown 8vo. [Shortly.)} 
(Extracts from 


Third Russian Book. {Aes G 
gorvich, Herzen. and Saltykov, with accents marked 
throughout, copious footnotes, an i complete vocab- 
ulary.) By N. FORBES. Crown 8yvo, 28. 6d. net. 


Nekrassovs Who can _ be 
Happy and Free in Russia? 


Translated by JULIET SOSKICE. With an Intro- 
ductory Biographical Sketch by DAVID SOSKICK. 
Post 8vo, ls. net. Pocket edition on thin paper, 
le. 3d. net. (World's Classics.) 


Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments in Oxfordshire. 8” “RUSS 


8vo, 5e. net. 


Bench Ends of English 
Churches. 224.6,90% tutes fy us 
—_— 7e. 6d. net. (‘Church Art in England 








Complete Catalogue on applicatien. 








London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner,E.C.4 
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Making the most 
of Food Rations 


MATTER of great importance to the 
A housewife confronted with the com- 
bined problems of keeping within the Food 
Controller’s rationing orders, keeping down 
her weekly bills, and at the same time 
keeping her household in full health and 
strength, is the cooking of the food she buys 
in the way best calculated to secure from it 
the maximum of nutrition for the minimum 


of fuel cost and with the minimum of labour. 


Almost every household in the Kingdom, 
from palace to cottage, has a gas cooking 
stove—and many housewives and cooks 
know from years of experience how to cook 
every kind of food in every possible way on 
that “‘ever-ready for every purpose” ap- 
pliance with the least consumption of gas. 
But there are others to whom practical 
hints to that end would be valuable, and 
especially so at this time. 


All such are invited to write to the under- 
mentioned advisory body, representing all 
the leading gas undertakings of the Kingdom, 
for the special ‘‘ Thrift ” pamphlet they have 
prepared and their book on ‘ How to use a 
Gas Cooker.’ It should not be forgotten 
that by using gas instead of coal every 
citizen can help to increase the output of 
high explosives, which are a by-product of 
gas manufacture. 


The British Commercial Gas Association, 
47 Vietoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 











6d. net; by post Td. 


AFTER THE WAR 


G. LOWES DICKINSON 


Author of “ Letters from John Chinaman,” “ Justice and 
Liberty,” “ A Modern Symposium,” ete. 


This pamphlet has had a very large circulation, 

has elicited columns of praise and blame in the 

Press, and has been the text of innumerable 
sermons, favourable and otherwise. 


SOME PRESS REMARKS: 


The Times—‘‘It supports and adumbrates the 
policy of a League of Peace, based on Treaty, and 
sanctioned by force and economic pressure.” 


The Friend.—‘“ In our view it is, without exception, 
the most helpful statement yet issued on the subject 
of a constructive peace policy....” 


Birmingham Gazette —‘‘ Few men are better qualified 
to deal luminously with the problem of the creation 
of a wise and liberal spirit than Mr. Lowes Dickinson, 
the distinguished philosophic thinker and writer.”’ 


Sheffield Independent —‘‘ The most interesting and 
least controversial part of the pamphlet is the discussion 
of the problem which awaits peace-loving people after 
the War has passed into history.” 


“ JE.” in Irish Homestead —‘‘ Mr. Dickinson’s views 
are intelligible, noble, and in accord with the practices 
and ideals growing up in many European democracies 
as a result of their union in Co-operative Societies. 
These ideals will finally conquer.” 


The Economist.—‘ All serious attempts to show the 
way to a lasting peace are welcome, and Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson’s new pamphlet is all the more so, because 
he does not pursue his ideals regardless of facts.” 


Cambridge Review.—‘‘ It is much to be hoped that 
Mr. Dickinson’s pamphlet will find many readers and 
make many converts; and that its appeal to people 
to think soberly and sanely concerning the future will 
not be drowned in the waves of prejudice and passion. 
....If the young men respond, it is by no means 
inconceivable that, having saved England by their 
energy, they will save Europe by their wisdom.” 





AFTEL THE WAR. G. LOWES DICKINSON. 
Post free, 7d. 





London: 


A. C. FIFIELD, [3 Clifford's Inn, E.C.4. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Foreign Series :— 
“ Belgium and the 
Nationality ” 


By JULES DESTREE ; Translated by H. Cray 3}d. 


“Italy and the dugoslav Peoples ” 


Principle of 


Aids to Study :— 


“International Relations: a Scheme 
of Study ” 


A guide to the study of the book “An Introduction 
to the Study of International Relations.” Contains 





topics for discussion 3d. 
“The British Empire: a Scheme of 
Study ” 


By ‘CIVIS ITALICUS’; translated byG.F.Hmx 34d. 


“The War and the Settlement: an 


Italian View ” 
By EUGENIO RIGNANO ; 


Prof. Ramsay Murr 


translated by A. M. 
Sanperson Furniss, with a Critical Introduction by 


“ The 


Democracy.” 


[Written by the Editor of Scientia before Italian intervention in 7d. rea 


the War.] 
Countries Series :— 


66 2. @ 
Russia 
By ARTHUR READE 





ALL THE ABOVE PAMPHLETS WILL BE SENT POST FREE FOR 26 
Full list of publications and further particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary 


An annotated bibliography dealing with the diplomacy 
preceding the War, the causes of the War; inter. 
national relations since 1814; the history, policy and 
aspirations of the chief European States ; international 
factors in the European situation; 


2id. settlement. 
All prices are quoted post free 


A guide A the study of the development, present posi- 
tion, and future of the British Commonwealth 3h, 


War 


Scheme of Study ” 
A guide to the study of the book “The War “a 
Contains topics for discussion 


“ The Causes of the War: What ne 


and Democracy: 4 


discussion of the 


1d, 











COUNCIL FOR THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 1 Central Buildings, Westminster, §.W.1 


“A WEEKLY LINK WITH INDIA.” 


INDIAMAN 


A dournal devoting exclusive attention 
to Indian Topics. 
The recognized organ of Anglo- 
Indian Opinion. 








“*The Indiaman’ is a splendid suc- 
cess. I consider it better edited than 
any weekly paper in London.”—SIR 
GEORGE BIkDWOOD, K.C.L.E. 

“T read the paper with much interest. 
I hope it may be widely read.”—The 
late Str C. H. T. CROSTHWAITE 
R.¢.S.L, LCS. 

“*The Indiaman’ is an excellent 
paper. It is a very high-class and 
admirable medium between East and 
West.”—LorpD HEADLEY. 

“T quite appreciate its value as a link 
with India, and its good editing and 
wide information..—COLONEL H. S. 
JARRETT, C.I.E. 

Of all Bookstails, Sixpence Weekly. 


Annual Subscription, £1. Post free 
to any part of the world. 


Publishing Offices : 16-17 Devonshire 
Square, London, £.C.2. 








AMERICAN 
GLOSSARY. 


RICHARD H. THORNTON 


In two volumes, 


This work is commended to the at- 
tention of the custodians of Public 
Libraries. The price is 30s. net. 


‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang 
Dictionary, though of necessity it includes 
specimens of vulgar diction. The illus- 
trative quotations, which are accurately 
dated, number 14,000; and of these more 
than 11,000 belong to the period before 
the Civil War. In some instances a word 
or phrase which might be thought purely 
American is traced to an Elizabethan or 
Jacobean origin. 


J. E. FRANCIS; 11 Bream’s Buildings F.C.4. 





THE 
INQUIRER 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LIBERAL 
RELIGION, LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL 
PROGRESS. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1842. 
Subscription Terms to all parts of the 
World for six months, 4s. 6d.; for twelve 
months, 8s. 8d. 


It is the object of THE INQUIRER 
to promote the liberal movement in 
religion, to provide a common plat 
form for the discussion of problems of 
Religious Thought and Social Ethics, 
unhampered by the authority o 
dogma. 

In each issue there is a List of Subscribers 
to the Belgian Hospital Fund, which i 
officially recognized by the Local Govern 
ment Board as entitled to make appeals for 
funds for providing the Belgian Military 
Hospitals in France with surgical instru 
ments, medical and nursing requisites, 
linen, ‘and clothes for the patients, and for 
aiding the Convalescent Depéts for Belgian 








soldiers, and maintaining «a Hospice fo : 


civilian refugees in Calais. 
THREE HALFPENCE. 
Specimen Copy sent free on application | 
wo the Publisher. i 


13 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C4 © 
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WAR IN THE’ BALKANS 


Every one desirous of closely following 
Events in the BALKANS should read 


THE 
NEAR EAST 


The Recognized Authority 
on Near Eastern Affairs. 





SOME OPINIONS. 


“T have been much struck with the 
well- informed, able, and impartial 
manner in which ‘The Near East’ has 
discussed the momentous problems 
embraced under its title.”—-VISCOUNT 
CURZON. 

“I always read the paper with 
the greatest interest..—THE EARL OF 
CROMER. 

“The Near East’ is doing a great 
work.”—SIR MARK SYKES, M.P. 

“It is a most useful paper.”—THE 
EARL OF MINTO. 

“If the average Englishman desires 
...to keep himself abreast of the 
intelligent in the study of foreign 
affairs, I recommend to his notice... 
‘The Near East.””—SIR HARRY 
JOHNSTON. 


“I may say that I have done my best 
to call attention to ‘The Near East.’ ”— 
LORD MILNER. 

“T consider ‘ The Near East’ a most 
useful paper."—LORD NEWTON. 

“T have been struck by the variety 
and accuracy of its information and by 
its fairness of tone.” -SIR H. MORTIMER 
DURAND. 


“*The Near East’ seems to me to be 
a useful and ably conducted paper.” — 
SIR ARTHUR EVANS, D.Litt., &c. 

“Your journal ought to command an 


increasing audience.”—S1r H. BABING- 
TON-SMITH. 





Of all Bookstalls, 6d. weekly. Post 
free for Three Months, 6s, 


Publishing Offices, 16-17 Devonshire 
Square, London, E.C.2. 





THE ATHEN/UM 


The Journal 
of Education. 


A MONTHLY RECORD 


AND REVIEW. 


Notice of 


Increased Price. 


The April and following 
numbers will be published at 
EIGHTPENCE. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, now the oldest monthly of its 
kind, hopes by help of this temporary 
increase in price to carry out on the 
same scale the task it has pursued for 
the last forty years as an independent 
organ, and still to enlist the support of 


educationists and teachers of the Empire, 


both at home and abroad. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, dun., 
3 Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 
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THE 


FINANCIAL 


Review of Reviews 


MARCH ISSUE 


contains the following 


SPECIAL ARTICLES :— 


THE STATE AND THE LICENSED TRADE. 
ARNOLD WRIGHT. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 


AND FINANCE. 
JESSE QUAIL. 


THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF OUR ALLIES. 
J. GARDNER, M.A. 


THE WAR’S LESSON FOR INVESTORS. 
C. R. STILES, F.S.8. 


THE FUTURE OF BRITISH SHIPPING. 
E. T. GOOD. 


All Subscribers are entitled to 

the free use of the EXTENSIVE 

SERVICE OF FINANCIAL 

INFORMATION maintained by 
this Review. 


1/- net 
ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 


A Specimen Copy will be sent post free 
on application to the Publishers. 


THE 
FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
2 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 
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gq The next few years will undoubtedly prove the | 


most critical and the most interesting in the 
| history of the world. They will witness the 
| closing phase of the Great War; the peace 
| settlement; the era of reconstruction and 
readjustment. They will witness also a deter- 
mined effort on the part of liberal thinkers in 
every country to remould human and national 
relationships to some permanent semblance of 
decency, order, and justice. It will be a period 
of startling changes and transitions—a new 
Reformation in the world’s social and political 


life. 
q For the thoughtful reader who desires’ an 


authoritative record and interpretation of this 
i mighty epoch, ‘“‘ The Nation” is indispensable. 
| It is the most vigorous of the weekly critical 
| journals, and many of the foremost writers of 
Great Britain contribute regularly to its pages. 
4 





gq While its chief concern is with political and 
social affairs, it deals no less competently and 
brilliantly with literature, art, music, the drama 
and finance. 








THE NATION, Saturday, 6d. 


Subscription Rates: Inland 28/- per ann.; Foreign 30/- per ann. 


Publishing Office: 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2 
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List of New Books. 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library Association. 


The method of classification in the following list needs a few words of 
explanation. The scheme adopted is the Dewey Decimal System, which 
starts with a series of ten main classes, that are divided into ten sub- 
divisions, and these again into ten subsections, and so on to any extent of 
minute classification. This system has secured general recognition in 
English-speaking countries, and is by far the most popular among librarians. 

This List does not, as a rule, attempt to prozeed beyond the main classes 
or their most general subdivisions. At the sams time, subclasses are 
indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar with the system, 
by the class-numbers given at the end of each entry. Tho first numeral 
in these represents the main class; the second one of the subdivisions, 
and so on, 

A Committeesof Spscialists appointed by the Library Association have 
marked with asterisks thoss works in the List which they consider most 
suitable for purchase by Public Library Authorities. 


*.* The earlier sections of this List appeared in the March Atheneum. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Ermest (Maurice). Brware or HaRtey STREET: an open letter to 


the Right Hon, the Lord Sydenham of Combe. Adams & Co., 
17 Glendower Place, S.W. [1917]. 84 in. 16 pp. pamphlet, 3d. 
616.95 


The author of this pamphlet uses language so strong that the 
arguments scattered through his diatribe suffer partial eclipse. He 
refers to “‘ the fraudulent manner” in which the Report of the late 
Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases “seeks to befog the lay 
reader,” and plunges into the ultimate paragraph of a distinctly 
forcible epistle by stating roundly that “ ‘ Harley Street’ personifies 
the exploitation of medicine by a narrow professional clique, greedy 
for power and profit, covetous of honours, dignities, and cash.”” We 
think that milder methods of criticism might be more effective. 


Higham (Charles Frederick). Sctmntiric Distrrinution. Nisbet 
[1916]. 9 in. 171 pp., 12/6 n. 659.1 
A book from which some simple readers may be tempted to infer 
that before the ardent breath of persistent advertisement, not to say 
réclame, our political, economic, and social difficulties will disappear, 
like mist before the sun. We think differently, and believe that, 
however beneficial to those directly concerned, importunate adver- 
tisement and the apotheosis of the advertising expert will not help 
the community in general. See review, The Atheneum, February, 
1917, p. 87. 


Knight’s Ration Card. C. Knight & Co., 227-239 Tooley Street, 

S.E., 1917. 12} in. 2 pp., 1d. 647.1 

This card has been designed with the object of assisting house- 
keepers to meet the requirements of the Food Controller. 


Martineau (F. Leigh). Hyprauntic TRANSMISSION. Institute of 
Automobile Engineers [1917]. 84 in. 27 pp. il. appendixes, 
paper. 629.2 

A technical paper in which the author discusses the prospects of 
hydraulic transmission as applied to automobiles. 


Newall (Charles F.), THE PRospiem oF PAIN IN Nature ; with seven 
illustrations. Paisley, A. Gardner, 1917. 7} in. 131 pp. il. 
col. front. appendix, 3/6 n. 612.884 
The author seeks to show that Nature, “red in tooth and claw,” 
is not so cruel as she appears to be in the struggle for existence going 
on around us in the animal kingdom. It is true that, as the writer of 
the foreword remarks, “ any thoughtful contribution to a solution 
of the problem should be welcomed, and Mr. Newall’s essay is worthy 
of acareful reading” ; but we fear we must add that his arguments 
as a whole do not carry conviction to us. 


Petty (Florence). Tue ‘“ Puppine Lapy’s” Recipe Book, wItH 
Pracricat Hints. Bell,1917, 74in. 118 pp. index, paper, 1 /n. 
641.5 


As the author truly affirms, every good cook or housekeeper is in 
these days a good patriot ; and this little book, containing three 
hundred economical and, so far as we can see, well-chosen recipes, 
should be useful wherever meals have to be prepared with no more 
than a moderate expenditure of materials and money. 


*Tilden (Sir William Augustus), CHEMICAL DIscovERY AND INVEN- 
TION IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Routledge [1916]. 84 in. 

503 pp. il. appendix, index, 7/6 n. 660 
_With a large measure of success, the author has essayed the 
difficult task of compiling a detailed, but as far as possible non- 
technical account of the discoveries and inventions in physical, 
organic, inorganic, and applied chemistry since about the beginning 
of the present century. Some of the newest and most completely 
equipped teaching and technological laboratories are described. 
Modern discoveries receive consideration ; and many of the latter- 
day applications of chemical science are discussed with great fullness. 
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The concluding portion of the book is devoted to recent progress in 
organic chemistry, some of the most striking results (such as the 
additions to our knowledge of the proteins and sugars, and the 
production of synthetic perfumes, colouring agents, and drugs) 
being recounted at considerable length. The volume is illustrated 
with 150 figures, diagrams, and views; and there are portraits of 
eleven distinguished chemists and physicists, of whom biographical 
notices are supplied in the appendix. 


War Flying : the letters of “‘ Theta” to his home people written in 
training and in war; by a Pilot. Murray, 1917. 7 in. 117 pp. 
paper, 1/ n. 623.74 

If it were cast in the form of a journal, this might be classified as 
war fiction. It is a good racy account of an airman’s experiences at 


the front. 
700 FINE ARTS. 


*Berenson (Bernhard). THE Stupy AND CRITICISM OF ITALIAN ART: 
third series. Bell,1916. 9 in. 165 pp. il. indexes, 10/6n. 759.5 
Of the six essays in this volume, five relate to Venetian painting in 
the fifteenth century. They have been selected because they deal 
with points for which there was no room in another book, 
published under the title of ‘ Venetian Painting in the United States : 
the Fifteenth Century. Two essays, however, on Carpaccio’s 
“Glory of St. Ursula’ and ‘A Carpacciesque Madonna in Berlin,’ 
stand somewhat apart, being chiefly essays in method. A paper on 
Leonardo da Vinci is an attempt at revaluation. 


*Bone (Muirhead), THe WESTERN FRONT; with an introduction by 
General Sir Douglas Haig: part 3, Marcu, 1917 (published by 
authority of the War Office). ‘ Country Life’ Office, 1917. See 
940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR (March Atheneum). 741 


*The British Numismatic Journal, 1915: including the Proceedings 
of the British Numismatic Society for the Year 1914; ed. by 

W. J. Andrew : vol. 11 ; Second Series, vol. 1. Harrison, 1916. 

10} in. 421 pp. il. index. 737 
This volume includes papers on ‘The Anglo-Saxon Coins of 
Harthacnut,’ ‘The Short-Cross Coinage, 1180-1247,’ and ‘The 
English Coinages of Edward VI.,’ by Messrs. H. Alexander Parsons, 
L. A. Lawrence, and Henry Symonds respectively, as well as other 
contributions of interest and value. The illustrations are excellent. 


*Price (C. Matlack). THe Practicat Book or ARCHITECTURE. 
Philadelphia and London, Lippincott, 1916. 9 in. 348 pp. il. 
index, 25/ n. 720.2 

This is an exceedingly attractive volume, amply illustrated, and 
filled with practical information. The first part will help the reader 
to recognize and discriminate between the principal architectural 
styles, and this is the more generally interesting section of the book. 

The second part is for the guidance of those who are about to have 

erected for them houses or other buildings, and contains chapters on 

the selection of site, style, and the like, on the relations between 
architect and client, and on materials, construction, plans, and 
details. The illustrations, 255 in number, are particularly good. 


Sancha (Francisco). sop’s FABLES UP-TO-DATE (T'uck’s “‘ Oilette”’ 

Post Cards). R. Tuck [1917]. 54 by 34 in. 6 designs. 764 

A series of designs by a Spanish artist illustrating Germany’s aims 

in the War, and based upon familiar fables—the hare and the 

tortoise, the dog and the shadow, and the like. Messrs. Tuck send 

us & set with the inscriptions in Spanish as well as the ordinary issue 
for English-speaking countries. 

Sheppard (Thomas). Merpats, TOKENS, &C., ISSUED IN CONNEXION 
WITH WILLIAM WILBERFORCE AND THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 
(Hull Museum Publications, No. 109). Hull Museum, and 
A. Brown & Sons, 1916. 84 in. 19 pp. paper, 1d. 737 

The house in which William Wilberforce was born is in High Street, 

Hull, and in 1906 its opening as a public museum and memorial to 

the great advocate of the abolition of slavery was marked by the 

striking of a medal designed by the author and Mr. W. Sykes. 

This medal, and many election and other medals, tokens, or the 

like relating to slavery and its abolition, struck in earlier years, 

and preserved in the Wilberforce Memorial Museum, are described 
and figured in the pamphlet before us. 


Silas (Ellis). Crusapinc at Anzac, ANNo Domint 1915. ‘ The 
British-Australasian, 1916. See 940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN 
Wark (March Atheneum). 741 

*Stabb (John). Some OLD DEvoN CHURCHES : THEIR Roop SCREENS, 
Putrits, Fonts, &c. ; with one hundred and twelve illustrations 
from photographs by the author; vol.3. Simpkin & Marshall, 
1916. 8} in. 141 pp. il. (112 pl.), index, 7/6 n. 726.5 

Mr. Stabb’s work is of great value to ecclesiologists, who will be 
pleased to see the third volume, now before us. The richly carved 
chancel] screens, bench-ends, choir-stalls, and pulpits of the Devon 
churches have far more than local fame ; and the fine illustrations of 
these and other features, such as monuments and ancient fonts, will 
convey pleasure and knowledge to many persons who have never 
visited the Western county. To Devonians they will be exceedingly 
welcome. The letterpress is concise, but adequate. ja 
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The Year’s Art, 1917 : a concise epitome of all matters relating to the 
arts of painting, sculpture, engraving and architecture, and to 
Schools of Design, which have occurred during the year 1916, 
together with information respecting the events of the year 
1917 ; compiled by A. C. R. Carter. Hutchinson, 1917. 74 in. 
770 pp. il. index, 5/n. 705 

The thirty-eighth annual issue of this useful work of reference 
resembles its precursors in containing ample information of interest 
to artists, dilettanti, and students. The book includes a long chapter 
on ‘ Art Sales,’ and the usual directory of artists and art workers. 


780 MUSIC. 


Ackroyd (William). Barcarote (Small Violin Pieces for Beginners, 
No.7). Augener[1916]. 13 in. 6 pp. paper, 1/6n. 787.1 
Ackroyd (William). Gavorte (Small Violin Pieces for Beginners, 
No. 8). Augener [1916]. 13 in. 6 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 787.1 


Ackroyd (William). Romance (Small Violin Pieces for Beginners, 
No. 9). Augener [1916]. 13 in. 4 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 787.1 
Ashton (Leopold). Quarre EsQuisses FoR VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
Novello [1916]. 10 in. 11 pp., 2/6 n. 787.1 
*Bach (John Sebastian). THE CHORALES USED IN THE ORGAN 
Works or Bacu, together with one or more verses of the 
originals and an English translation : the harmonizations mainly 
drawn from the Cantatas of John Sebastian Bach ; ed. by Ivor 
Atkins (Organ Works of John Sebastian Bach, book 20). Novello 
11916]. 10 by 14 in. 95 pp., 3/6 786.8 
The massive and beautiful harmonies, splendid phrasing, and 
stately melodies of Bach’s Chorales are known and prized by every 
lover of the best music; and this collection of all the melodies used 
in Bach’s immortal works for the organ will be invaluable, not only 
because of the intrinsic excellence of the contents, but also as a 
healthy check to the hymnic decadence which for a couple of 
generations at least has afflicted people “ in places where they sing.” 
*Bach (Johann Sebastian). Forty-E1cHt PRELUDES AND FUGUES 
(THE WELL-TEMPERED CLAVICHORD), part 2 (Novello Edition. 
No. 2). Novello [1916]. 13 in. 140 pp., 2/6 786.8 
*Beethoven (Ludwig van). Pieces ror Piano (Augener's Edition, 
No, 6035). Augener [1916]. 124 in. 119 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 
786.4 

PRELUDE ON “‘ RORATE C&LI”’ FOR THE ORGAN 
(Original Compositions, New Series, No. 46). Novello [1916]. 

12 in. 4 pp., 1/ n. 786.83 
*Brahms (Johannes), Vocat Atsum: 17 favourite songs; edited 
by Albert Visetti ; English versions by Claude Aveling (Augener’s 
Edition, No. 68504, High Voice ; No. 68508, Low Voice). 12}in. 

69 pp. paper, 3/ n. 784.81 
Brewer (A. Herbert). Execy, INrropucTION AND FuearTo (Original 


Bernard (Anthony). 


Organ Compositions, No. 13). Augener [1916]. 13 in. 9 pp. 
paper, 1/6 n. 786.87 
Brewer (A. Herbert). Soxirupr, an impression, meditation on the 
name of Bach (Original Organ Compositions, No. 12). Augener 
[1916]. 13 in. 7 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 786.87 
Burrows (B.). Four Lyrics FoR THE PIANOFORTE (Album Series, 
No. 51). Augener [1916]. 12 in. 9 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 786.43 


Into these short pieces the composer has succeeded in introducing 
more than average musical interest. They would not damage a 
young player’s taste. Many easy pieces do this. 


A Call to Erin ! set to the air of the ‘ Marseillaise Hymn’ ; words by 
M. Independent Music Club, 1917. 12 in. 3 pp., 2d. 784.3 
The words of this song have been written by an Irishwoman, to 
remind Irishmen of the long friendship of France for Ireland in time 
of stress and trouble, and to encourage Irish recruiting. The ar- 
rangement of the air is by F. J. C. 


Carse (Adam), ed. ENGLISH TUNES FoR Youne PIANIsTs ; arranged 
and ed. by Adam Carse (Album Series, No. 48). Augener [1916]. 
12} in. 12 pp., 1/6 n. 786.48 
Eighteen familiar English melodies, including ‘John Peel,’ 
‘Drink to me only with thine eyes,’ and other favourites, arranged 
effectively and very simply. 
Carse (Adam), ed. Scorrise TUNES ror YOuNG PIANIsTs ; artanged 
and ed. by Adam Carse (Album Series, No. 49). Augener [1916]. 
12} in. 12 pp., 1/6 n. 786.48 
Extremely simple settings of sixteen well-known Scottish melodies, 
such as ‘ Bonnie Dundee,’ ‘ Ye Banks and Braes,’ and the like. 


Carse (Adam), ed. Irish AND WELSH TUNES FOR YOUNG PIANISTS ; 
arr. and ed. by Adam Carse (Album Series, No. 50). Augener 
[1916]. 12 in. 14 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 786.3 

These little arrangements are in quite the right direction. Any- 
thing which fosters in the beginner a love of the national folk-tunes 
is to be encouraged. Mr. Carse has arranged the tunes very success- 
fully and simply. 
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HriawatHa’s WEDDING FEAST; arranged 
for pianoforte solo by John Poynter. Novello [1917]. 12 by 
94 in. 38 pp. paper, 3/6 786.43 
It must be confessed that this version of the late Coleridge-Taylor’s 
chef-d’ euvre is one which tends to lay bare the weaknesses of the 
work without correspondingly enhancing its beauties ; and it teaches 
one how much the work gained by the glamour of the names of the 
persons and places in Longfellow’s poem. Yet many will gladly 
— this arrangement, mere skeleton of the real thing though 
it be. 
Coleridge-Taylor (Samuel). MErNUET FOR PIANOFORTE; ed. by 
A. Roloff.. Augener [1917]. 13 in. 7 pp. paper, 1/6n. 786.45 
This piece is too profuse, and often suffers from dullness of matter. 
It is not of its composer’s best work. 


*Coleridge-Taylor (Samuel). OrGan ALBuM, book 1 ; transcribed by 
Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull (Album Series, No. 108A). Augener 
[1916]. 124 in. 37 pp. paper, 3/ n. 786.8 


Darke (Harold E.). 


Coleridge-Taylor (Samuel). 


THERE Is A LADY SWEET AND KIND: part-song 

for mixed voices (The Musical Times, No. 888). Novello, 1917, 

10} in. 8 PP. paper, 14d. 784.85 

This is a delightful part-song, and well deserving of the prize which 

it gained in a recent competition. Dr. Darke realizes the beauty of a 

judicious use of consecutive fourths and even fifths. His good 

taste leads him to an entirely happy use of these in this work. The 

part-song is not difficult from the point of view of vocal technique, 

but will demand a real musical sense of any choir which sings it. 
It should be widely known. 


Flotow (Friedrich Ferdinand Ad. von). MarrTHa; or, THE MARKET 
AT RICHMOND: & romantic comic opera (Novello’s Original 
Octavo Edition). Novello [1916]. 10} in. 154 pp. index, 1/6 

782.6 

Forsyth (G. Forbes). SonGs ARRANGED AS UNACCOMPANIED TRIOS 
FOR SOPRANO, ALTO, AND Bass (Novello’s School Songs), books 
256 and 257 (sets 1 and 2). Novello[1916]. 10 in. 18 and 22 pp., 


each set 6d. 784.83 
Book 256 contains 16 trios, and book 257 has one less. 

Friedlander (Arthur M.). BarcaroLLe FoR PIANoFORTE. Novello 

(1916). 14 in. 4 pp., 2/ n. 786.43 


Grieg (Edvard Hagerup). Mrnratrures, Op. 61: violin and piano 
(Album Series, No. 77). Augener [1917]. 12 in. 13 pp. paper, 
2/ n. 787.1 
Lindner (August), ed. Op Iranian CANZONETTAS AND ARIAS OF 
UNKNOWN MASTERS FROM THE PERIOD BETWEEN 1625—1750; 
ed. from the figured bass by August Lindner: Op. 40; newly 
rev. and ed. by Edgar T. Evetts ; English versions by Claude 
Aveling and M. P. Walker (Augener’s Edition, No. 4746). Augener 
[1917]. 12 in. 18 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 784.3 
The composers of these often lovely old airs—dating from 1625 to 
1750—are generally obscure or even entirely unknown. One would 
much like to know who composed ‘ Torna in braccio.’ It is a de- 
lightful specimen of its kind. 


Melartin (E.). Cutps: Srconp SvuiTE For PIANOFORTE, Op. 9 
(Album Series, No. 47). Augener [1916]. 124 in. 13 pp. 
paper, 2/ n. 786.43 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (Jacob Ludwig Felix). Spriva Sone (Lieder 
ohne Worte, Op. 62, No. 6) ; arranged by John E. West (Organ 
Arrangements). Novello [1916]. 14 by 10 in. 4 pp., 1/ n. 

786.87 

*Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (Jacob Ludwig Felix). Trio mv c Minor, 

p. : piano, violin, and violoncello (Augener’s Edition, 
No. 72678). 124} in. 115 pp. paper, 2/ n. 785.7 


Moffat (Alfred), ed. MINGLING WITH THE EcHOoES: LA ROMANESCA, 
old French galliard; translated by Muriel Melville Clark ; 
arranged by Alfred Moffat (Augener’s Edition, No. 4290, Part- 
Songs and Choruses for three Female Voices). Augener [1916]. 
11} in. 7 pp. paper, 4d. n. 784,88 

Moffat (Alfred), ed. O WHITHER ART THOU FLED? old French 


chanson ; translated by Muriel Melville Clark; arranged by 
Alfred Moffat (Augener’s Edition, No. 4289, Part-Songs and 


Choruses for three Female Voices). Augener [1916]. 114 in. 
7 pp. paper, 4d. n. 784.88 
Palmgren (Selim). Piano Works: Op. 16, MinvueT, Augener 
[1917]. 13 in. 4 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 786,45 


Prano Works: Op. 27, No. 4, NigHT In May. 
Augener [1917]. 13 in. 3 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 786.43 
‘Night in May’ is affected and sentimental. It belongs to that 
class of production which can be termed, for convenience’ sake, 
“unnecessary.” There is too much of this sort of foreign music. 
‘Minuet,’ by the same composer, is altogether more worthy. It is 
virile and characteristic. 


Palmgren (Selim). 
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Roloff (Alex.). VAtsES MIGNONNES: piano duet (Album Series, 
No. 73). Augener [1916]. 12}$in. 19 pp. paper, 2/n. 786.45 


Roloff (Alex.), ed. Worip-Wipe Favourites, Op anp NEw; 
sel., arr., and ed. for the pianoforte by A. Roloff (Album Series, 
No. 52). Augener [1916]. 12 in. 25 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 786.4 


*Schubert (Franz). FAVOURITE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE; ed. by 
Franklin Taylor, O. Beringer, and others (Augener’s Edition, 
No. 6394). Augener [1917]. 12 in. 67 pp. paper, 2/n. 786.4 

Mr. Franklin Taylor’s editions of the classics are always models 
of what such things should be, and he has put good work into these 
delightful Schubert pieces. They are too well known to need 
discussion. 

Sieber (Ferdinand). 16 Voca.ises ror ConTRALTo: Op. 32; newly 
edited by Edgar T. Evetts (Augener’s Edition, No. 6817). 
Augener [1916]. 12 in. 43 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 784.9 


Tozer (Ferris). Save THEM, O Lorp : hymn-anthem for time of war ; 

the words written by Florence Tozer (Novello’s Octavo Anthems, 

No. 1060). Novello, 1917. 104 in. 4 pp. paper, 2d. 783.4 

Dr. Tozer has not written an inspiring hymn, for it is ordinary both 

in conception and in texture. Nor does the fact that it will ‘‘ sound ” 
well raise its musical standard very much. 


Twenty Short and Easy Pieces for the Organ ; by various composers : 
set 2. Novello [1916]. 10 by 14 in. 55 pp. paper, 2/6 ; cloth, 4/ 
786.7 
These well-chosen pieces, none of which is beyond the capacity of 
the amateur organist of average ability, include some graceful 
allegrettos, @ sonorous march by Henry Smart, a particularly good 
setting of Handel’s celebrated ‘ Largo,’ several andantes (by J. 
Varley Roberts, Charles Steggall, and others), and miscellaneous 
items, nearly all of which are attractive. 


Waltz. HeraTHEer-BLoom: waltz for pianoforte; composed by 
A.C. F. Novello [1916]. 134 in. 8 pp., 2/ n. 786.46 


Webster (Eric). Berceuse ror THE ORGAN (Original Compositions, 
New Series, No. 48). Novello [1916]. 12 by 94 in. 7 pp., 1/n. 
786.87 
A pleasing and tuneful composition, presenting no _ special 
difficulties. 
West (John E.). THREE CHORALE PRELUDES: 1, WINCHESTER 
New ; 2, Burrorp ; 3, St. MIcHAEL: for the Organ (Original 
Compositions, New Series, No. 47). Novello [1916]. 12 in. 


16 pp., 2/6 n. 786.83 
Whitehead (Percy A.). Russian REFLECTIONS : two waltz idylls for 
piano. Augener [1916]. 13 in. 9 pp. paper, 2/n. 786.45 


Williams (C. Lee), FatHer or HEAVEN: anthem for soprano solo 
and chorus ; words from the ‘ Church of England Remembrancer’ 
(Novello’s Short Anthems, No. 229). Novello, 1916. 104 in. 
4 pp. paper, 14d. 783.4 

790 AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS. 


Blakely (Ruth), ed. INpoor Games FoR AWKWARD MoMEntTs; 
collected by Ruth Blakely. Jarrold [1917]. 7% in. 173 pp. il. 
index, 2/6 n. 793 

This acceptable little book comprises competitions, round games, 
aper games, noisy games, quiet games, table games, tricks, and the 
ike. The descriptions are free from complexity. 


800 LITERATURE. 


The Book of Artemas : concerning men, and the things that men did 
do, at the time when there was war. Westall, 1917. 64 in. 

76 pp., 2/ n. 827.9 

The following excerpt gives an idea of the style of this amusing 
skit, chronicling some of the happenings here and elsewhere during 
the past two and a half years :— 

““27 YNow there were certain men amongst the scribes and they did 
wage them the war on paper. 28 And, of these, Belloc did write him for the 
great captains and for them in authority, that they might read and learn and 
receive his commandments. 29 And Blatch did write him for the common 
soldier, wherefore the violence of his words was a thing for delight, demolishing 
all contrary argument. 30 And Garv did write him so that all might read. 
And because there was nothing that this man did leave unwritten, therefore 
did all those that followed him perforce forego their sabbath meal. 31 And 
— was also Horatio ....; and he wrote concerning righteousness and 

ood....33 And when the captains did not do those things that had been 
written down for their instruction, then was there much anger amongst the 
war scribes, and they did gnash their teeth in rage.” 


Day (Nurse Susanne R.) and Cummins (Nurse G. D.). Fox anp 
GEESE: a comedy in three acts. Dublin and London, Maunsel, 
1917. 7} in. 59 pp. paper, 1/ n. 822.9 

A play with an Irish setting. The characters are farmers and their 
womenfolk, whose actions are based upon such varied motives as an 
exaggerated pride of race, love, jealousy, and cunning. The dialogue 


is wanting in “ go.” 
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Dearmer (Mrs. Mabel). Ture Prays; with an introduction by 
Stephen Gwynn. Erskine Macdonald, 1916. 7} in. 255 pp., 5/ 
822.9 


This volume contains three plays by the lamented writer and 
artist whose self-sacrifice and death in Serbia should long be remem- 
bered. Two, ‘The Dreamer’ and ‘The Soul of the World,’ have 
been produced on the stage ; the third, ‘Don Quixote,’ a romantic 
play based on Cervantes’s story, has yet to appear with a scenic 
setting. ‘Don Quixote’ is carefully constructed, and has at least 
one scene of beauty and originality of conception. ‘The Soul of the 
World,’ a mystery play dedicated ‘‘ Ad omnes qui laborant et onerati 
sunt,” and ‘The Siecanee,” @ poetical drama, show skill in the 
management of dialogue, coupled with a fine literary sense. 


Jennings (Gertrude). Poacnep Eaas AnD PEARLS : a canteen comedy 
in two scenes (French’s Acting Edition, No. 2538). French [1917]. 
7 in. 48 pp. il. paper, 6d. n. 822.9 
This is a bright little play in which there are some laughable 
situations. The fun is wholesome, and the “‘ book”’ is amusing to 
read. The scenes are the dining-room and pantry of a canteen 
managed by some aristocratic ladies, who are quite good souls. 
There is a love-affair, comically mixed up with fried eggs, sausages 
and mashed potatoes, and cocoa made by mistake with knife polish, 
and administered to two patiently enduring warriors. The play was 
produced at the Apollo Theatre on Nov. 21, 1916. 


Letters from the Little Blue Room, by an Elder Sister, to her Brother 
who came over with the first Canadian Contingent to serve in 
“the War to end War.” Daniel [1917]. 7} in. 268 pp., 6/ n. 

826.9 


A collection of pleasant and readable letters, concerned largely 
with the commonplaces and trivialities of life, but not equal to some 
collections of the kind that we have read. 


*Moore (Edward). Srupizs In DANTE; fourth series: textual 
criticism of the ‘ Convivio’ and miscellaneous essays. Ozford, 
Clarendon Press, 1917. 9 in. 315 pp. bibliog. notes, list of 
emendations in text of the ‘ Convivio,’ index, 10/6 n. 851.15 

All students of Dante will be glad that the late Dr. Moore was able 
to complete his series of studies on the textual criticism of the 

‘Convivio. The concluding part appears in the present volume, 

which contains also the author’s articles on ‘The Tomb of Dante,’ 

‘The Battifolle Letters,’ and various matters, reprinted from The 

English Historical Review and other sources. Three of the articles 

are published for the first time. Dr. Paget Toynbee, who contributes 

the preface, has supplied some additional notes, and also compiled 
the list of editions, editors, and commentators of the ‘ Convivio,’ 
the list of emended passages, and the index. 


*Patterson (William Morrison). THe Rayrum or PROSE: an ex- 
perimental investigation of individual difference in the sense of 
rhythm (Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature). New York, Columbia University Press, 1916. 
8 in. 216 pp. bibliog. index, 6/6 n. 808 

No one in future can be considered a judge of good prose, or at 
any rate of rhythmic prose, who is unacquainted with the mysteries 
of syncopation and spontaneous substitution, or without @ practical 
knowledge of the theory of rag-time. Sound-photography and the 

Meumann time-sense machine will be indispensable adjuncts to the 

critic’s equipment. Persons who are “aggressively rhythmic” 

may get on quite well without any mechanical apparatus. For them 
there is nothing elusive about prose rhythm. The “ passively 
rhythmic,” on the other hand, may acquire a finer sense of time by 
ractising tapping and other exercises described in this volume. 
undt said: “ No series of impressions is possible that cannot in 
some way be comprehended as rhythmic.” Prose as well as verse is 
rhythmic. We commonly express the difference by saying that the 
rhythm in one is measured and regulated, in the other irregular. 

Mr. Patterson says: ‘‘ The definition of prose as distinguished from 

verse experience, for a ‘timer,’ depends upon predominance of 

syncopation over coincidence in the co-ordination of the accented 
syllables of the test with the measuring pulses.” This sounds for- 
midable, but it is really only explaining how external rhythm corre- 
sponds with one’s inner rhythm. Mr. Patterson’s method, novel and 
difficult as it may seem at first blush, is right enough, and the 
rough-and-ready criteria adopted in many previous books on the 
rhythm of prose are amateurish in comparison. There is an excellent 

‘ Historical Survey’ of earlier literature, and an interesting chapter 

on vers libre, which is shown to be, not @ tertium quid, differing both 

from regular verse and from ordinary prose, since it has no distinct 

time-rhythm of its own, but merely @ combination of the two, a 

mosaic: “There results for the ‘timer’ a patchwork product, 

involving two processes which psychologically do not fuse.’ 


Postgate (Isa J.). Corona SrevzaTa: thoughts from Dante’s 
Vision ; with illustrations in colour by W. Lawson. Heath & 
Cranton [1917]. 64 in. 80 pp. il., 2/ n. 824.9 

This work is not intended to emulate the numerous commentaries 
upon the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ It was written “‘ during a time of 
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deep distress, when day by day the unseen was brought poignantly 
near.” The twenty-five sections are thoughtful expositions of 
famous passages, and can be read with profit and pleasure. 
*Shestov (Leon). ANTON TCcHEKHOV ; and other essays ; translated 
by S. Koteliansky and J. M. Murry (Modern Russian Library). 
Dublin and London, Maunsel, 1916. 74 in. 223 pp., 3/6 me . 
891. 
This collection of essays by a modern Russian author is of con- 
siderable value, both as literature and from the light that is cast on 
the Slavonic mind. Anton Chekhov, the writer of short stories, is 
discussed as a philosopher, a searcher after truth. His utter 
ssimism—his absolute nihilism—is alluded to in the sub-title 
Creation from the Void.’ The other essays—‘ The Gift of Prophecy,’ 
‘Penultimate Words,’ and ‘The Theory of Knowledge ’—are all 
vitalized by the same endeavour to solve the problems of meta- 
physics—problems of burning interest to such a spiritual people. 
The most characteristic note in the criticism is @ desire for truth, in 
spite of apparent inconsistency and unreason. 


Sinclair (F. R.).§ Wincep TxHoucuts. Heath & Cranton [1917]. 
7 in. 68 pp. boards, 1/ n. 824.9 
Nineteen short essays, the titles of some of which are ‘ War,’ ‘My 
Neighbour and I,’ ‘Failure,’ ‘ Brotherhood,’ ‘ Reverence,’ and 
‘Love.’ The author’s outlook upon life is kindly, and for the most 
part optimistic. 

Tagore (Sir Rabindranath). THe CycLte or Sprinc. Macmillan, 
1917. 8 in. 134 pp., 3/6 n. 891.44 

This reads throughout so obviously as a translation—we would 
almost say of the untranslatable—that it fails to give pleasure, and 
leaves but a vague impression. The translation of a mystical work 
calls specially for lucidity and exactness of phrase, and the transla- 
tion of a poetical work also calls for dignity of style: this gives 
neither. The play is an allegory of age, and the illumination and 
new life which come when we learn “ the secret of true joy, which 
is the secret of detachment.” 

*Verhaeren (Emile). Puays : Tae DAwn; Tue Corser ; Pururr II. ; 
HELEN oF Sparta. Constable, 1916. 84 in. 330 pp. boards, 
6/n. 842.9 

This volume contains Mr. Arthur Symons’s translation of ‘ Les 

Aubes,’ mostly in blank verse ; ‘ Le Cloitre,’ rendered into English by 

Mr. Osman Edwards, who has followed closely the alternations of 

verse and prose in the original ; ‘ Philippe II.,’ translated into English 

rhymed verse, with occasional periods of vers libre, by Mr. F. S. 

Flint ; and a rendering of ‘ Héléne de Sparte’ by Mr. Jethro Bithell. 


POETRY. 


Addis (W. J.). Quests my Quarrains. Heath & Cranton [1917]. 

6} in. 52 pp. boards, 1/ n. 821.9 

Wistful retrospect and a gentle melancholy predominate in these 
verses, which show sincerity of feeling, but no outstanding merit. 


Anglin (Norman), THE WANDERING WIND. Erskine Macdonald 
[1916]. 74 in. 52 pp. por., 3/6n. 821.9 
Several of these poems by Mr. Norman Anglin, who is an A.B. in 
the Royal Navy, are quite noteworthy—for instance, ‘ A Chopin 
Prelude,’ ‘ The Submarine,’ and the two ‘ Nocturnes.’ We also like 
the piece which gives its name to the volume. 

Asquith (Herbert) THe VoLuNTEER; and other poems; 2nd 
edition, with new poems added. Sidgwick & Jackson, 1917. 
7} in. 47 pp., 2/n. 821.9 

This is still a thin volume, containing about a score of pieces, 
mostly short. The new ones exhibit the same high feeling and some 
of the fine phrasing shown in the well-known title-poem. 

Aubigné (Théodore Agrippa d’). Les TraciquEs ; introduction par 

mile Faguet (Edition Lutetia). Paris and London, Nelson 
(1917). 64 in. 384 pp. gloss., 1 fr. 25 n. 841.4 
A cheap edition of ’Aubigné’s satirical epic poem upon the civil 

and religious wars of his time (1551-1630). 

Blakeney (E. H.), ed. Porrry ror Repetition. Bell, 1916. 
74 in. 128 pp. notes, index, 1/6 n. 821.08 

The poems or portions of poems collected in this book for use in 
schools have been well chosen. Swinburne, the two Morrises, 

Newbolt, Watson, Chesterton, Kipling, and other latter-day writers 

are represented ; but Burns, Southey, Byron, Keats, Wordsworth, and 

Scott are not forgotten, and there is a fair proportion of extracts 

from earlier authors, including Milton, Pope, Herrick, Shakespeare, 

Spenser, and Chaucer. The first poem in the book is ‘Sumer is 

i-cumen in. 

*Braithwaite (William Stanley), ed. ANTHOLOGY oF MAGAZINE 
VERSE FOR 1916, AND YEAR-BOOK oF AMERICAN Poetry, 
New York, Laurence J. Gomme, 1916. 8} in. 286 pp. bibliogs. 
indexes, boards, $1.50. 811.08 

In the Anthology are to be found poems by Edgar Lee Masters, 

Richard Le Gallienne, Clinton Scollard, Amy Lowell, Edwin Arlington 

Robinson, Sara Teasdale, Conrad Aiken, and many others. This 

useful volume also includes an introduction by the editor ; an index 
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of poems published in American magazines, October, 1915-September, 
1916 ; list of volumes of poems published during 1916, books about 
poets and poetry, and articles and reviews of poets and poetry pub- 
lished in 1916. 
Bridges (Elizabeth). Verses. Oxford, Blackwell, 1916. 8 in. 
31 pp. boards, 1/6 n. 821.9 
Twenty-two short pieces of simple, pretty, childlike verse, on 
stars, streams, birds, mountains, and the fancies they inspire. 
Bridges (Robert). Isanr Osscurr: an experiment in the classical 
hexameter. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1916. 104 in. 158 pp. 
introd. notes, postscript, index of translators, 12/6 n. 873.1 
This volume contains a reprint of the Poet Laureate’s paraphrase, in 
** quantitive ’’ English hexameters, of the Vision of Atneas (Ain. 6, 
268-751), with a cento of previous translations ; and accompanying 
is a similar paraphrase of Iliad 24, 339-660, with another cento of 
translations. The Latin and Greek respectively are interlined 
with Mr. Bridges’s renderings. Previous translations are on the 
opposite pages. The text, Greek and other, is an especially fine 
example of typographic work, and the book brings together much 
useful material for enabling readers to judge the relative merits of 
different theories of translation. 


Bryson (Lyman). Smoxy Roses. New York and London, Putnam» 
1916. 7} in. 113 pp., 6/ n. 811.5 
The smoky roses bloom in a signalman’s garden-patch beside the 
railway, and many others of Mr. Bryson’s themes are squalid and 
ugly. But besides these realistic pieces there are some lyrics and 
meditative verses that show imaginative feeling, if no striking 
command of poetic diction. 

Dante Alighieri. Corona STELLATA: thoughts from Dante's 
Vision; by Isa J. Postgate. See 824.9 LITERATURE, 38.v. 
Postgate. 851.15 

De Burci (William). THe Marce or Immortatity. St. Paul's 
Printing Co., 1916. 84 in. 70 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 

Though the author of these verses is mainly derivative, he catches 
the style and movement of very different poets with striking success, 
and manages to echo Sir Edwin Arnold as well as Wordsworth and 

Longfellow. 

Doak (H. L.). VERDUN; and other poems. Dublin and London, 
Maunsel, 1917. 7 in. 46 pp., 1/ n. 821.9 

Tersely phrased, straightforward poems, chiefly on one or another 
aspect of the War. Mr. Doak has the gift of compression ; and the 
one on Admiral Blake, to Ireland, to Germany, and on Lord 

<itchener may be cited as good examples of his clear-cut style. 

Furphy (Joseph), pseud. Tom Collins. Porms ; collected and ed. by 
K. B. Melbourne and Sydney, Lothian Book Publishing Co., 
1916. 821.9 

Technical imperfections and faults of taste notwithstanding, the 
poems of this Australian writer undoubtedly possess a ruggedness 
and force which arrest the reader’s attention. Many of the allusions, 
however, are too essentially “‘ Overseas” to appeal to the inhabitant 
of the homeland. 

Gibson (Wilfrid Wilson). LiveLtHoop: dramatic reveries. Mac- 
millan, 1917. 74 in. 147 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 

These twenty pieces show poetry following, where the novel led 
in the middle of last century, in the direction of common life and 
naturalism. But, fortunately, Mr. Gibson remains a poet ; and this 
not, like Mr. Masefield, by embellishing a sordid tale with passages of 
word-painting and lyrical emotion, but by sheer imagination. His 
metre is chiefly the well-worn heroic couplet or the rhymed octo- 
syllable ; and there are no purple passages, few lyrical flights. But 
never do we feel that the medium should have been prose, or that 
the diction is too high or too low for the subject. Each poem portrays 

@ mental experience in some stern crisis. ‘The Shaft’ depicts the 

fearful sensations of a miner lost in an abandoned working, ‘ Between 

the Lines’ the emotions of @ wounded soldier in a shell-hole, ‘ The 

Elm’ the revolution in an old man’s mind caused by the fall of a tree, 

his lifelong familiar. A deeper pathos and a subtler reading of 

the human soul appear in ‘ The News’ (a most pathetic and typical 
episode of the war-time), ‘ Partners,’ and ‘The Blast-Furnace.’ 

Best of all, perhaps, is the picture of the frustrate artist in ‘ Make- 

shifts,’ condemned by circumstances to spend his life upholstering 

chairs :— 
May be it gave new meaning to the stars, 
The drudgery, who knows! 

At least the rare 

Wild glimpses he had caught at whiles were there 
Yet living in his mind. When much was dim 
And drudgery forgotten, bright for him 
Burned even now in memory old delights 
That had been his in other days and nights. 
He’d always seen, though never could express 
His eyes’ delight, or only more or less ; 
But things once clearly seen, once and for all 
The soul’s possessions—naught that may befall 
May ever dim, and neither moth nor rust 
Corrupt the dream that, shedding mortal dust, 
Has soared to life and spread its wings of gold 
Within the soul. 
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The Great Refusal: a war poem, by a Citizen of the United States. 
Florence, printed for the Author, June, 1916. 6} in. 28 pp. 
821.9 


er. 

wis cotter of the verses in this little volume is Dr. Melville B. 

Anderson, Professor-Emeritus of English Literature, Stanford 

University, California. The contents of the book reflect his admira- 

tion of Belgium’s attitude in the War, and his indignation at the 
German policy of intimidation and aggression. 


Henslow (T. Geoffrey W.). Earty Porms. ‘The Gentlewoman’ 
[1917]. 10} in. 195 pp. il. por. index, boards, 5/ n. 821.9 
Mr. Henslow’s earnestness and industry are shown by the fact that 
this volume contains upwards of three hundred poems from his pen. 
His surest inspiration is derived from country scenes, and gardens, 
of which he is obviously @ lover ; and several pieces (such as ‘ Autumn,’ 
‘The Sheepfold,’ and others that could be named) bring pleasing 
pictures to the mind. ‘The Black Squad’ is a good poem of another 
type. The notes of striking individuality, however, are missing from 
Mr. Henslow’s verse. Much of Miss Dorothy Hartley’s skilful black- 
and-white work, over ninety examples of which accompany the 
letterpress, is sufficiently captivating to add materially to the 
attractiveness of the book. 


Knight (J. Hartley). Jan Smuts rn GERMAN East; with a eulogy 
of the Anzac Boy. C. J. Marston, 80 Savernake Road, N.W., 
and C. Tate, 9 Aldwych, W.C.[1917]. 12}in.2pp.,1/n. 821.9 

The words only of a song and chorus, to be sung to the air of 

‘ Killaloe.’ The author was sometime editor of The African World. 

We cannot say much for the quality of his effort. The proceeds 

are to be given to the South African Military Hospital, Richmond 

Park, Surrey. 

Lingendes (Jeande). (uvres PoftiQuss : édition critique, avec une 
introduction et des notes; publiée par E.-T. Griffiths. Man- 
chester, University Press (Longmans), 1916. 74 in. 305 pp. 
introd. appendixes, notes, 6/ n. 841.4 

This edition of ‘ Les Changemens de la Bergere Iris’ and other 
works of Jean de Lingendes (one of the band of writers who marked 
the transition between the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in 

France) is accompanied by a detailed critical introduction, embodying 

the very small amount of biographical information available, and a 

careful analysis of the poet’s work. So little is known concerning 

this writer of graceful and attractive verse that even the dates of his 
birth and death are uncertain. 


Logan (John Edward), pseud. Barry Dane. Verses. Montreal, for 

the Pen and Pencil Club (EZ. Dyonnet, 255 Bleury Street), 1916. 

9 in. 136 pp. por. boards, $1.33 c. post free. 821.9 

A light and felicitous touch is apparent in many of these poems 

by the late J. E. Logan; and several pieces—such as ‘A Dead 

Singer,’ ‘ The Flower’s Ghost,’ and ‘ Phyllis ’—are pleasing examples 
of graceful versification. 


Lyster (Margaret), Porms or INCOMPLETENESS. Erskine Mac- 

donald [1917]. 9 in. 41 pp. por. boards, 2/6 n. 821.9 

These poems are for the most part little more than impressions, 
but some of them show promise. 


Mackintosh (E. A.). A HigHLAND Reaiment. Lane, 1917. 7} in. 
96 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
These verses by & lieutenant in the Seaforth Highlanders contain 
many snatches of the dreamy melancholy of the Western hills. 
“Vale atque ave’ (is not the more usual “ Ave atque vale’? good 
enough ?), the title of the last piece, is the burden of nearly all. 


Mallett (Reddie), FRezpom Soncs: vol. 1, 2nd edn. Watts, 1917. 
74 in. 95 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 
Good journalistic verse, hailing from Devon, expressing general 
sentiments about the War. ‘Corporal Chris’ is a Dartmoor piece, 
and ‘Would I recall thee, O my Son?’ touchingly reveals the 
feelings of pride and grief in a bereaved father. 


Malloch (George Reston). Porms anp Lyrics. Heinemann [1916]. 
8} in. 109 pp., 3/6 n. 1.9 
5% Many pleasing passages and lines are discoverable in Mr. Malloch’s 
verse. He is, perhaps, most successful in the ‘Songs,’ and other 
pieces cast in a lyrical mould. The vehemence of physical passion, 
and the theme of love, occupy a large place in some of the poems. 


Naidu (Sarojini). Tue Broken Wine: songs of love, death, and 
destiny, 1915—1916. Heinemann, 1917. 9 in. 122 pp., 5/ n. 
821.9 


Careful finish, delicate imagery, a deep human sympathy, not 
distinctively Eastern or Western, and, withal, a golden thread of 
Oriental allusion, mark these poems by Sarojini Naidu. Many are 
of unusual beauty, especially the lyrical pieces ; and as @ whole the 
volume shows that the Indian woman of to-day is conscious how 
large her share is destined to be in the guardianship and interpretation 
of the Triune Vision of Love, Faith, and Patriotism. The book 
contains many poems which one would like to quote, such as ‘The 
Victor,’ ‘The Coming of Spring,’ and ‘ Awake !’ 
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Neihardt (John G.). THe Quest. New York, Macmillan, 1916. 
7} in. 193 pp., 5/6 n. 811.5 
The material for this volume has been selected chiefly from Mr. 
Neihardt’s former collections of lyrics, ‘A Bundle of Myrrh,’ ‘ Man- 
Song,’ and ‘The Stranger at the Gate.’ A certain exaltation of 
pain, @ virile, almost stoical attitude towards the graver elements of 
life, and an intensity of passion in the amatory pieces, are among 
the noteworthy features of these poems. The author’s technique 
is undeniably good. 


Niven (Frederick). Maprie-Lear Sonas. Sidgwick & Jackson, 1917. 
7} in. 44 pp. paper, 1/n. 821.9 
Verses from The Daily News on the mountains, forests, and rivers, 
and some of the human characters, of British Columbia and Canada. 


*Outram (George). LEGAL AND OTHER LyRICcs ; containing a number 
of new pieces and 15 illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan. 
Foulis [1916]. 84 in. 204 pp. plates, notes, glossary,5/n. 821.89 

That most humorous piece ‘The Annuity ’ is well known from the 
anthologies. Its triumphs of polysyllabic rhyming, fluent rhythms, 
and delightful combination of legal phraseology and racy collo- 
quialism are almost equalled in ‘Cessio Bonorum,’ ‘The Multiple- 
poinding,’ and ‘Soumin an’ Roumin.’ There is an exquisite mingling 
of pathos and legal comedy. Only a mere handful have been added 
from the hitherto unprinted poems, the rest being either too personal 
or too technical for the ordinary reader. Among them is one “ Will 
ye gang wi’ me?” that is a tuneful example of a Scots love-song. 

Short introductions illuminate the legal points involved, and there 

are useful notes and a glossary, though the meaning of ‘‘ bear” in 

‘The Process of Augmentation’ is not explained. The introduction 

by Henry Glassford Bell, with the addendum by Lord Deas, appeared 

in the first edition. Mr. Sullivan’s admirable illustrations are an 
ornament worthy of a book, in its way, of classic rank. 


Renshaw (C. A.). ENGLAND’s Boys: @ woman’s war poems. 
Erskine Macdonald, 1916. 8 in. 62 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 821.9 
Much of Miss Renshaw’s verse has the true poetic ring. We like 
the sonnet on ‘ England’s Boys,’ who 
Came singing down the roadways of the world. 
The stanzas entitled ‘The Lure of England,’ and the lines on 
‘Lieutenant Warneford, V.C.,’ also strike one by the depth of their 
sincerity. The author’s work is far and away better than a large 
proportion of the war poetry we have seen. 


Rostrevor (George). Srars anD FisHEes; and other poems. Lane, 
1917. 74 in. 90 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
Several of Mr. Rostrevor’s poems have appeared in T'he Atheneum. 
These, and others which have been printed in The Academy and 
elsewhere, are here reproduced. Dainty thoughts and felicitous 
imagery are apparent in the author’s work ; and the book contains 
some pleasing verse. The title-poem is published for the first time. 


Rowe (Miss Mabel Annie). Porms. St. Albans, 28 Worley Road, 
the Author [1917]. 74 in. 16 pp. paper, 6d. 821.9 
The verses in this booklet, written by a dweller in an ancient city, 
are unambitious, but the author, though inexperienced, shows that 
she possesses sincerity and religious feeling. The influence of her 
environment is evident. 

Samways (George R.). War Lyrics. Stockwell, 1916. 7 in. 

32 pp. boards, 1/ n. 821.9 
A collection of amateurish war verses and commonplace parodies. 

Scott (J. Cuthbert), A THousanp Srrona; and other war verses. 

Birmingham, Cornish, 1916. 7 in. 41 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 821.9 
Fluent and passable war verse, of a type to which the years of war 
have gradually inured us. 

Seymour (William Kean). To VERHAEREN; and other poems ; 
with an introduction by Eugene Mason, and a cover design by 
Christine Gregory. J. G. Wuson, 1917. 7} in. 44 pp. paper, 
1/6 n. 821.9 

There are some graceful lines in Mr. Seymour’s poem addressed to 
the late Emile Verhaeren, and facile descriptive power in such 
pieces as ‘ A Silver Birch * and ‘Irises.’ The sonnet form, we think, 
best suits Mr. Seymour’s muse: ‘ Respite’ and ‘To the War Lords, 

Christmas, 1915,’ are good examples of his style. 

Warren (G. B.). For tHe Scerrre oF THE Sea. Long [1917]. 
74 in. 62 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 

Prosaic, if well-intended, patriotic verse. 


822.33 SHAKESPEARE. 


Ditchfield (Peter Hampson). THe ENGLAND OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Methuen [1917]. 74 in. 328 pp. il. por. index, 6/ n. 822.33 
Mr. Ditchfield has provided here a series of pen-sketches depicting 
in a popular and readable way the England that was Shakespeare’s, 
its religion, the Court, the capital, the poet’s home, travelling, the 
great country-houses, the navy and army, agriculture and trade, 
dress, literature, and the drama, the people’s games and sports, the 
prevalent roguery, vagabondage, and punishments, and the current 
superstitions, such as beliefs in necromancy, astrology, and witch- 
craft. The book includes twelve illustrations. 
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910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Ball (Francis Elrington). HowrTH anp 1Ts Owners: being the fifth 
part of a History of County Dublin, and an extra volume of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. (For the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland) Dublin, University Press, 1917. 104 in. 
185 pp. il. appendixes, index, 7/6 n. 914.415 

Dr. F. E. Ball has written this account of one of the most roman- 
tically situated and historically important parishes in County Dublin 
in the form of an extra volume published by the Royal Society of 

Antiquaries of Ireland, and constituting at the same time part 5 of 

the ‘ History of County Dublin.’ Dr. Ball intends to complete the 

‘ History’ in two more volumes, with a general review and index. 

The volume before us is well and liberally illustrated, and should be 

of interest, not only to inhabitants of the county and parish, but 

also to British and other visitors to Dublin, so many of whom are 
impressed by the beauty and strange attractiveness of Howth and 

Treland’s Eye. 


Brooks (Leonard). A RErGIonNaAL GEOGRAPHY OF ASIA AND Avs- 
TRALASIA (T'he New Regional Geographies, Book 2). University 
of London Press, 1916. 7} in. 298 pp. 68 il. index, 3/ 910.7 

The second of a series of four books intended to cover the geography 
course for the four years leading up to and including the year in 
which an examination of matriculation standard is taken. The 
first seven chapters deal with rg reap pressure, rainfall, and the 
like ; chapters viii.-xviii. treat of the regional geography of Asia, 
and the remainder of the book is devoted to Australasia. There are 
numerous questions and exercises, and a number of illustrative 
figures and maps. 

Congress of Archswological Societies. Report of THE COMMITTEE ON 
ANCIENT EARTHWORKS AND FORTIFIED ENCLOSURES. Hon. 
Sec., A. F. Major, 30 The Waldrons, Croydon [1917]. 9 in. 
12 pp. bibliog. paper. 913.42 

Although brief, this report embodies a notable amount of interest- 
ing information in the sections devoted to ‘ Preservation and Record,’ 

‘Destruction,’ and ‘ Exploration.’ We are glad to learn that the 

danger to the earthwork enclosure of Stonehenge, caused by the 

old right of way, is now averted. The bibliography and classification 
are useful pendants to the report. 


Fujimoto (T.). THe Story or THE GEISHA GirL. Werner Laurie 
{1917}. 9 in. 172 pp. il., 7/6 n. 915.2 
This is @ very unconventional, but quite instructive account of the 
special class of young women trained in Japan to sing, play the lute, 
violin, and other musical instruments, arrange flowers, conduct the 
tea ceremony, and help hostesses in the entertainment of guests. 
It would seem that some of us in Europe have very inaccurate ideas 
regarding the status and conduct of the true geisha, whom the 
author describes as “a kind of artiste almost indispensable in the 
society of Japan, if not for ever, at least in the present age.” 


*Gissing (George), By tHE JonrIAN SEA: notes of a ramble in 
Southern Italy. Chapman & Hail, 1917. 7 in. 203 pp., 2/6 n. 
914.5 


A new pocket edition of this pleasing example of the author's 
favourite work, 


Graham (Stephen). Russia tn 1916. 
appendix, index, front., 2/6 n. 
In this book Mr. Graham records impressions formed during his 
latest visit to Russia, whence he returned to England at the beginning 
of October last. Several of the chapters are of special interest— 
those, for instance, describing the difficult conditions of life in 
Moscow and elsewhere. In many districts sugar had disappeared 
entirely ; four meatless days in each week had been proclaimed 
throughout Russia ; fuel was everywhere very expensive, and boots 
had become difficult to buy. In spite of privation and sufferings, 
however, the spirit of Russia is high. Noteworthy pages of the 
volume deal with Russian literature in 1916. 


Ross (Gordon), ARGENTINA AND URvuGuay. 
9 in. 323 pp. il. diagrams, map, index, 10/6 n. 
This is a well-illustrated and detailed compendium of facts 
connected with the social and commercial life of the River Plate 
Republics, the governments and constitutions of the two States, the 
conditions of Argentine and Uruguayan politics and finance, the 
Provinces of Argentina and the ‘‘ National Territories,” the Depart- 
ments of Uruguay, and the scope of agriculture in both countries. 
The book contains much information regarding live stock and forestry, 
and some useful statistics. 


Smith (Randolph Wellford). Brenicurep Mexico. 1917. 
8 in, 390 pp. addenda, chronology, 6/ n. 917.2 
The author gives a lurid account of the state of affairs in Mexico. 
“It is,” he asserts, “a land of suffering, intrigue, infamy, crime, 
and vice almost beyond human belief, and the end is not yet.” 
Incidentally, Mr. Smith sees the hand of Germany in much of the 


Cassell, 1917. 84 in. 188 pp. 
914.7 


Methuen [1917]. 
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mischief. Strong action by the United States of America is ad- 

vocated. Greater moderation in language would, we think, have 

been more effective. 

*South and East Africa. THE Guipe To SourH AND East AFRICA: 
for the use of tourists, sportsmen, invalids, and settlers ; with 
coloured maps, plans, and diagrams ; ed. annually by A. Samler 
Brown and G. Gordon Brown, for the Union-Castle Mail Steam- 
ship Company: 1917 ed.; 23rd edn. Sampson Low, 1917. 
7% in. 825 pp. maps, diagrams, index, | / 916.7-8 

Doubtless after the War many young men now in the trenches will 
choose a Colonial life. This guide, entirely rearranged, and provided 
with a good index, numerous clear maps and diagrams, data con- 
cerning game, sport, and overland expeditions, and revised sections 
on South-West Africa, Portuguese Angolaland, and Katanga 

(Belgian Congo), should be useful to such intending settlers, as well 

as to many other persons interested in the future of the great 

continent. 

*Stabb (John). Some OLD DEVON CHURCHES : THEIR RooD SCREENS, 
Putrits, Fonts, &c. ; with one hundred and twelve illustrations 
from photographs by the author ; vol. 3. Simpkin & Marshall, 
1916. 8} in. 141 pp. 112 pl. index, 7/6n. Sce 726.5 Art. 

914.235 


*Surrey Archeological Collections relating to the History and Anti- 
quities of the County; published by the Surrey Archzological 
Society : vol. 29. Guildford, Surrey Archeological Society, 1916. 
9 in. 217 pp. il. index. 913.4221 

Papers by Messrs. Reginald A. Smith, Mill Stephenson, H. E. 

Malden, P. Woods, and Theodore Craib are included in the volume, 

which contains also the sixty-first annual report of the Society’s 

Council, and a list of the members. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 


Charles V., Envperor of Germany. 

Hare (Christopher), psewd. [Mrs. Andrews]. A GREAT EMPEROR: 
CHARLES V., 1519-1558. Stanley Paul [1917]. 9 in. 351 pp. 
pors. bibliog. chronology, maps, index, 12/6 n. 920 

The author has endeavoured, with a considerable measure of 
success, to compress into @ single volume the political and personal 
history of one of the greatest figures of the later Renaissance period ; 
and the result is a less shadowy picture of the Emperor than the 
general reader is apt to obtain from @ number of separate authorities 
dealing with the history of Europe in the sixteenth century. Several 
good portraits, a genealogical chart, two maps, and a useful 
chocndiony are provided. 

*The Complete Peerage of England, Scotland, Ireland, Great Britain, 
and the United Kingdom, Extant, Extinct, or Dormant; by 
G. E. C.; new edition, revised and much enlarged ; ed. by the 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs, with the assistance of H. Arthur Doubleday : 
vol. 4, DacRE—DysarT. St. Catherine Press, 1916. 84 by 
11} in. 783 pp. 10 appendixes, 40/ n. 929.721 

Many interesting features appear in the present volume of this 
monumental work, such as the accounts of the ancient Earldom of 

Devon, the extinct Derwentwater peerage, the Barony of le Despenser, 

and the Dukedom of Devonshire. Furthermore, in the appendixes 

will be found lists of the Protectorate House of Lords, usually known 
as Cromwell's ‘‘ Other House,”’ and of peers who have been presidents 
of the Union Societies at Oxford and Cambridge. 


Galvez (José de). 
Priestley (Herbert Ingram). See 946 History. 
920 

Hanmer (Calvert) THe HANMEeRS OF MARTON AND MONTFORD, 
SaLop; with supplementary chapters on the Hanmers of 
Hanmer, the Hanmers of the Fens, Sir Thomas Hanmer the 
Speaker, the Calverts of Furneaux Pelham, the Staffordshire 
Underhills, and the Lanyon Owens of Southsea ; compiled by 
Calvert Hanmer, with pedigrees and illustrations. Lane, 1917. 
10} in. 78 pp. il. pors. appendix, supplements, pedigrees, 10/6 n. 

929.2 

This volume, although otherwise well produced, is unprovided 

with indexes of persons and places, adjuncts specially needed in 
genealogical works. 

Robertson (Sir William Robert). 

Leask (G. A.). Stk WILLIAM RoBeERtson : the life story of the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff. Cassell, 1917. 7 in. 150 pp. 
por., 1/ n. 920 

A popular account of the remarkable career of General Sir William 

Robert Robertson, Chief of the Imperial General Staff of the British 

Army, who is stated to be the only instance of a man rising from the 

ranks to become a full General. 

Shelley (Percy Bysshe). 

Ingpen (Roger). SHELLEY IN ENGLAND: new facts and letters from 
the Shelley-Whitton papers. Kegan Paul, 1917. in. 
725 PP il. pors. 11 appendixes, index, pedigree, 15/ n. 920 

This bulky volume is concerned, not with detailed literary 
criticism of Shelley’s writings, but with biographical matter. Facts 


Jos&# DE GALVEZ. 
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relating to the poet’s early years, and the contents of a mass of 
documents found among the papers of Mr. W. Whitton, solicitor to 
Shelley’s father and grandfather, are described at length in the 
book. The papers in question include letters from the poet throwing 
light upon such matters as his expulsion from Oxford, the relations 
with his father, and the elopement and marriage with Harriet 
Westbrook. 


Spencer Herbert). 
Elliot (Hugh). Herrsert SPENCER (Makers of the Nineteenth Century). 
Constable, 1917. 9 in. 338 pp. por. bibliog. index, 6/n. 920 
This able résumé of the lite, character, and writings of Herbert 
Spencer, and estimate of his past and present influence, may to the 
casual reader seem to do him somewhat less than justice ; but it is 
pointed out in the concluding chapter that, notwithstanding his 
limitations, ‘“‘ in the whole history of the world there never has been 
a philosopher so deeply imbued with the spirit of liberty and of 
reason,” that he is certainly under-estimated in the present century, 
and that a stable judgment will recognize in his achievements ‘a 
true greatness that may withstand all passing gusts of popular 
opinion.” 


*Whitaker’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage for 
the Year 1917 : containing an extended list of the Royal Family, 
the Peerage with titled issue, Dowager Ladies, Baronets, Knights 
and Companions, Privy Councillors, and Home and Colonial 
Bishops ; with a comprehensive introduction, and an Index to 
Country Seats. Whitaker, 1917. 7} in. 961 pp. indexes, Ul 

929.72 

This very useful work of reference has been brought down to the 

latest practicable date. Although more than a hundred peers, 

heirs to peerages, and representatives of baronets have fallen during 

the War, the honours awarded for distinguished services in the War 

have caused the inclusion of over 2,500 fresh entries, thus increasing 
considerably the number of pages in the volume. 


Wood (Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn). WrINNowrEep Memorizs. Cassell, 
1917. 94% in. 420 pp. il. pors. index, 16/ n. 920 
Sir Evelyn Wood has given us in this substantial volume, em- 
bellished with good portraits of Lord Lansdowne, Lord Roberts, 
Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, and others, an agreeable medley 
of more or less amusing stories, chatty reminiscences of soldiering, 
sport, and society, extracts from correspondence with distinguished 
people, shrewd, but kindly expressions of opinion on individuals of 
both sexes and in diverse walks of life, and excerpts from speeches, 
addresses, reviews, memorials, and obituaries. 


930-990 HISTORY. 


Barker (Ernest), IRELAND IN THE Last Firry Years (1866-1916). 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1917. 8} in. 108 pp. paper, 1/6 4 . 
941.5 
The author begins with a survey of the period to which his book 
relates, and proceeds to discuss the Irish Church and education, the 
agrarian question, and the government of Ireland. The latter part 
of the book deals with Ireland to-day. Mr. Barker regards the 
rebellion of 1916 as “‘ a rebellion of those extremists who have, during 
the last fifty years, found their enemies no less in the Home Rule 
party of Ireland than in the British Government.” 


*Hotblack (Kate). CHatHam’s CoLoniAL Poticy: a study in the 
fiscal and economic implications of the Colonial policy of the 
elder Pitt. Routledge, 1917. 9 in. 234 pp. appendix, index, 
6/n. ; 942.072 

On the title-page of this careful study of Pitt’s Colonial policy, 
which will be of considerable use as a work of reference, the following 
is quoted from the Great Commoner’s speech on the Convention : 

““ When trade is at stake, it is your last entrenchment—you must 

defend it or perish.”” The closing sentence of the author's introduc- 

tion is in this regard noteworthy: ‘‘ He [Pitt] designed an Empire 
for Great Britain, and that empire was to be one of trade rather than 
of territory.” 


Moseley (Sydney A.). WiTrH KiTrcHENER IN CarRo. Cassell, 1917. 
8$ in. 267 pp. index, 5/ n. 962 
The innuendoes of Mr. Moseley’s preface lead one to expect terrible 
disclosures in the text, but the mountain brings forth only a mouse. 
Perhaps Mr. Moseley would like to have said more. At any rate, 
the suggestion that Kitchener was not an ideal ruler of Egypt seems 
falsified by Mr. Moseley’s whole-hearted eulogy ; and if we suspect 
that he was often too autocratic and had a harsh way with journalists 
who wanted to speak the truth, we have to infer that from what is 
left unsaid. The writer edited a paper in Egypt before the War, 
and discourses fluently of such subjects as the Adamovitch scandal, 
the Assouan dam—which he would like to see raised if it cost a 
hundred Philess—and the alleged snobbery and mercenary character 
of the civil servants. Unfortunately, as he himself admits, he has 
practically no suggestions to make that might improve matters. 
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Muhammad (Mirz4) Ibn ‘ Abdu’l-Wahhéb-i-Qazwini, ed. Tus 
Ta’ RIKH-I-JAHAN-GuUSHA OF ‘ALA’U ’D-Dfin ‘ATA MALIK-I- 
Juwaynt (composed in A.H. 658=A.D. 1260): part 2, CONTAINING 
THE HISTORY OF THE KHWARAZMSHAH DYNASTY ; ed., with an 
introduction, notes, and indices, from several old MSS., by Mirzé 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Abdu’l-Wahhab-i-Qazwini ; vol. 16, 2 (H. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial Series). (For the Trustees) Leyden, E. J. Brill 
(Luzac), 1916, 9} in. 398 pp. English and Persian prefaces, il., 
8 958.5 

The publication of this second volume of the text of Juwayni’s 

*‘ Ta’rikh-i-Jahan-gushé, dealing with the history of the Khwé- 

razmshéhs, or Kings of Khiva, has been delayed by the War; and 

Prof. E. G. Browne, the Trustee specially responsible for the pro- 

duction of the volume, states in his preface that it is to be feared that 

the publication of the third volume, containing the history of the 

Assassins of Alamat, “‘ must for the present be regarded as indefinitely 

postponed.” The volume before us contains a Persian preface by 

the editor, Mirz&é Muhammad, numerous notes and additions, as 
well as copious foot-notes, a genealogical table of the Khwaérazm- 
shahs, and reproductions of four miniatures. 


The New Europe: a Weekly Review of Foreign Politics: vol. 1, 
19 OcroBEeR, 1916—11 January, 1917. Constable, 1917. 
10 in. 420 pp. map, index, 7/6 n. 940.9 
Among the most noteworthy articles in this new weekly review 
are ‘ Pangermanism and the Eastern Question,’ ‘ Alsace-Lorraine,’ 
the papers relating to the late Emperor Francis Joseph, and ‘ Why 
Germany wants Peace now.’ Facing the title-page is a striking map, 
which, as the writer of the last-named article remarks, ‘is more 
eloquent than a thousand Peace Notes.” 


Orton (C. W. Previté). Ourtines or MEpIEvaL History. Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1916. 8 in. 597 pp. maps, index, 
10/6 n. 940.1 

This history begins with the barbarian revolt in 395 a.p., and is 
carried down to the discovery of America by Columbus. Although 
brevity of statement and rigorous selection of matter have con- 
sistently been kept in view, the author has succeeded in presenting 
the facts in an interesting manner. The volume contains seven maps 
illustrating political features of the period and various important 
factors in nationality and civilization. 


Poland. Potanp roR THE PoLes (The Resurrection of Poland). 

(For the Polish Information Committee) Allen & Unwin, 1916. 

7} in. 32 pp. paper, 3d. n. 943.8 

A pamphlet containing the resolution of the Central Committee 

of the French League for the Defence of the Rights of Man and of the 

Citizen, passed on Feb. 21, 1916, in support of the independence of 

Poland ; papers by M. Maurice Maeterlinck and Prof. Charles Richet, 

entitled ‘ For Poland’ and ‘ Poland for the Poles’ respectively ; and 
a longer article, by Prof. Gabriel Séailles, on ‘ Poland.’ 


The Polish Review ; ed. by J. H. Harley: Vol. 1, No. 1, January, 
1917. Allen & Unwin, 1917. 94 in. 104 pp., 2/ n. 943.8 
This is the first number of a quarterly review dealing with an 
unfortunate nation whose tragic history is of peculiar interest at the 
present time ; and we find in it several important articles (by the 
editor, Prince Woroniecki, the Rev. J. Gralewski, and M. Stanislaw 
Posner) relating to the problem of Poland, Poles and Germans, 
Polish education, political life in Poland, and the like. A paper on 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, by Monica M. Gardner, is included in the 
number. 


Priestley (Herbert Ingram). Jos# pe GALvEz, VIsITOR-GENERAL OF 
New Spain (1765—1771) (University of California Publications 
4n History, vol. 5). Berkeley, Cal., University of Caltfornia 
Press, 1916. 9} in. 463 pp. il. maps, bibliog. appendix, index, 
paper, $2.75. 946.057 

The subject of this historical and biographical study has hitherto 
received scant notice, although he was one of the ablest representa- 
tives of the Spanish Crown in New Spain during the eighteenth 
century, and an extremely efficient fiscal administrator. Mr. 

Priestley shows that the notable increase in the prosperity of New 

Spain during the reign of Charles III. was in great measure due to 

the vigour of the methods employed by José de Galvez. This 

prosperity, however, was short-lived:— _ 

“It was the irony of fate that the prosperity he helped to bring was 
destroyed by the political course of the same nation to which it owed its 
inception—France. The Revolution in France began the work of dis- 
integration in Spain which was finished by Napoleon. 

The volume contains a good bibliography and index. 


*Public Record Office. Catenpar oF INQUISITIONS Post MorTEM 
AND OTHER ANALOGOUS DOCUMENTS PRESERVED IN THE PUBLIC 
REcoRD OFFICE: vol. 9, Epwarp III. Stationery Office, 1916. 
11 in. 707 pp. pref. tables of references, addenda, addenda to 
vol. 4, corrigendum, indexes, 15/ 942.037 

A further instalment of a Calendar of Escheats, or inquisitions post 
mortem, relating to 21-25 Edward III. The visitation of the Black 
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Death having occurred in the twenty-third year of that reign (1349), 
there was a great subsequent increase in the number of escheats 
falling to the Crown: hence the comparatively short period covered 
by a large number of these documents. 


*Roberts (P. E.). A HistoricaAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
DEPENDENCIES: vol. 7, InpIA; part 1, History TO THE END 
OF THE East INDIA Company. Clarendon Press, 1916. 7} in. 
415 pp. 9 maps, index, 6/6 954 
The incorporation of the East India Company at the end of the 
year 1600 is described, and brief accounts are given of European 
commerce with India, and the conflict of interests between the 
Dutch, the Portuguese, and the English. Several chapters are 
devoted to the later struggle betsycen the French and the English, in 
which Dupleix met his match in Clive. After Clive comes Warren 
Hastings ; and the development of British rule in India is traced 
until the Mutiny and the end of the great Company which had 
brought many millions of people to acknowledge the sway of Great 
Britain. It is an inspiring story, and particularly at the present 
time, when India is showing her appreciation of the benefits that 
British rule has conferred by taking her full share in the present 
terrible struggle. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Beaufort (J. M. de). BrxHtinp THE GERMAN VEIL: a record of a 
journalistic war pilgrimage. Hutchinson, 1917. 74 in. 384 pp. 
il. maps, 6/ n. 940.9 
This book, which contains forty-six illustrations and maps, is a 
record of “smart” journalistic enterprise. The most striking 
rtions are the accounts of Germany’s defences along her two 
Conieed miles of coast-line on the North Sea ; of the author’s passage 
on @ neutral steamer from Emden to Wilhelmshaven, from Wilhelms- 
haven to Cuxhaven, and through the Kiel Canal to Kiel; of the 
Wilhelmshaven dockyards and harbours, of Kiel Harbour and the 
German fleet, and of Heligoland. The last-named the author could 
not obtain permission to visit. He was lucky in another direction, 
however, for he possessed a letter of introduction to Hindenburg, 
which facilitated a visit to the Eastern Front and a personal call 
upon the famous field-marshal, and was of great assistance in other 
ways. Among the well-known Germans “interviewed” by the 
author were Count von Bernstorff, and Herren von Gwinner of the 
Deutsche Bank, Crass of Krupps, and Sassenbach, the Social 
Democrat. The style in which the book is written is not attractive, 
but the matter is undeniably of interest. 


De Loghe (Sydney). THe Srraits IMpREGNABLE. Murray, 1917. 

7} in. 293 pp., 5/ n. 940.9 

A simple narrative of Gallipoli by one who went through the worst 

of the fighting. This first-hand information gives a picture of what 
our soldiers, and especially the Australians, did and endured. 


Ionescu (Take). THE OrIGINS OF THE War: the testimony of a 
witness; translated by Alice Zimmern (Foreign Series, No. 6). 
Council for the Study of International Relations [1917]. 84 in. 
32 pp. paper, 3d. 940.9 

This phlet was written by the distinguished Roumanian states- 
man taleee the intervention of Roumania in the War. He expresses 
the opinion that the outbreak of war was due to the impulsive 
mentality of the Kaiser, though the peculiar constitution of Austria 
provided the belligerent atmosphere. So far as the Magyars were 

concerned, their aim was, he believes, to secure for themselves a 

hegemony which would have facilitated the extremest measure of 

Magyarization. For the 

“* Habsburgs, the War was to bestow on them the whole of Poland, as well as 

a new kingdom attached to their crown, the Ukraine, which was to 

created at the expense of Russia, and extend, if not to the Caspian Sea, 

as the Ukrainians of Vienna demanded, at any rate to the Caucasus; and a 

portion of Serbia, the rest being divided between Roumania and Bulgaria. 

At the same time Roumania, aggrandized at the expense of Russia, and 

Bulgaria, aggrandized at the expense of Serbia, were to enter into a customs 

union with Austria, until the two countries could be definitely included in 

the Habsburg monarchy, on the lines of Bavaria or Wiirtemberg.” 


Jollivet (Gaston). L’Erorte pe VerpuN, 1916. Paris, Hachette, 
1917. 7 in. 287 pp. map, paper, 3 fr. 50. 940.9 


M. Jollivet, the fourth instalment of whose useful record of the 
War (‘ Trois Mois de Guerre : aoit, septembre, octobre, 1915’) was 
lately noticed in The Atheneum, gives in the present book a stirring 
and luminous account of the prolonged struggle before the defences 
of Verdun: @ struggle which, as Lieut.-Col. Rousset reminds us in 
his preface, justifies in its epic character the title chosen by the 
author. Extraordinary evidence of French doggedness and “ grit ’’ 
shines forth in this volume ; and the effect of our Allies’ stubborn 
valour on the moral of the Germans must have been tremendous. 
The book is provided with a clear map and a good chronological 


summary of events. 
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FICTION. 


SANINE; translated by Percy Pinkerton ; 
with a preface by Gilbert Cannan. Secker [1916]. 7} in. 
315 pp., 2/ n. 891.73 

This is the tenth impression of the English rendering of Artsi- 
bashev’s well-known story. 


Big Happiness; by Pan. Mills & Boon [1917]. 74 in. 317 pp., 6/ 

This novel, the earlier portions of which are laid in Paris, has a 
somewhat intricate plot, ingeniously worked out, and culminating 
in a satisfactory conclusion. A main feature of the story is the close 
resemblance between twin brothers, one of whom for sufficient reasons 
personates the other; the characters of the brothers are well 
contrasted. The book is decidedly readable. 


Bindioss (Harold), CarMEN’s MESSENGER. 
7} in. 319 pp. front., 5/ n. 
A well-written tale of adventure, but the complications are rather 
too numerous and too subtle. 


Cable (Boyd). Grapes or WratH. Smith & Elder, 1917. 
278 pp., 5/ n. 

A picturesque description of various episodes during the “ Big 
Push” on the Somme. The author has described the various 
battles from the point of view of an ordinary infantry private, and 
shows how much ke sees, knows, and suffers during intense fighting. 
The story gives us an idea of the spirit that animates the new 
armies, and the endurance (backed by discipline and training) that 
has fused the mixture of materials into finely tempered fighting metal, 
and made them more than a match for the Germans. 


Artzibashef (Michael). 


Ward & Lock, 1917. 


7} in. 


Castle (Egerton). Youna Aprit (Nelson Libraries). Nelson [1917]. 
64 in. 377 pp., 9d. n. 


Cheap edition. 


Gerard (Louise). Days or PROBATION. 
7} in. 312 pp., 6/ 
A one-sided view—the disagreeable one—of the life of a pro- 
bationer in a London hospital. The love-affairs of doctor and nurse 
provide a sort of tepid interest. 


Harker (Mrs. Lizzie Allen). 
7} in. 356 pp., 5/n. 

This capital story has vivacity, freshness, and humour, and should 
give almost unalloyed pleasure to readers of the experiences of the 
delightful heroine with the young charges thrown on her hands by 
her sister’s death and the defection of her brother-in-law. The 
scene is partly laid in India, and the book concludes just as the War 
is breaking out. 


Hill (Headon), pseud. [F. Grainger]. THrE BrokEN SEAL. 
Lock, 1917. 7} in. 320 pp., 5/ n. 

A combination of crime, disguise, hypnotism, remorse, detection, 
and such other “hectic” elements as are needed to make up a 
somewhat sensational, but quite readable story. The ‘ broken seal”’ 
of the title refers to the confessional, but the author does not use 
the incident polemically. It would hardly be fair either to author 
or reader to say more on this point. 


Mills & Boon, 1917. 


JAN AND HER JoB. Murray, 1917. 


Ward & 


James (Mrs. Florence), pseud. Florence Warden. THe LIGHT IN THE 

Upper Story. Ward & Lock,1917. 7} in. 304 pp. front., 5/n. 

An excellent “spy” story, well and simply told, without undue 
sentiment or emotion. 


King (Grace). THe Pieasanr Ways or St. Mf&parp. Constable, 
1917. 8 in. 338 pp., 5/n. 813.5 
Depicts the life of a family uprooted from their plantation in the 
South as a consequence of the American Civil War. The effects of the 
New Orleans environment and their neighbours upon the immigrants 
are shown remarkably well, and the characters generally are limned 
with insight and sympathy. 


Newton (W. Douglas). Over THE Top. 
126 pp. boards, 1/ n. 
These are capital stories. They are quite up to the standard of 
‘The Green Curve,’ and very much in the same style. 


Sabatini (Rafael). THe Snare. Secker [1917]. 7} in. 313 pp., 5/n. 
A good story presenting an interesting problem, but, above all, 
conveying vividly the atmosphere of the Peninsular War. 


Vaughan (Gertrude E. M.). THe Birp or Lire. Chapman & Hall, 
1917. 74 in. 309 pp., 5/n. 

The early years of a child spent among people devoid of all im- 
agination are well described. Her development is also finely traced, 
but lofty sentiments conjoined with the actions of a fool do not 
inspire an intelligent reader with the sympathy for the heroine which 
the author evidently expects. A telling indictment is brought 
against formal religion, and the book has many other good points. 


Pearson, 1917. 74 in. 





